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Reasons for eating more Quaker Oats 


. ool and your children eat Quaker Oats, Quaker Rice and Quaker Wheat Berries 
because you like them; they agree with you and are satistying and easily digested. 
Good enough reasons for eating them. 
But most people don’t eat enough of these foods. 


The greatest strength and endurance come from eating pure cereal foods such as 


those made by The Quaker Oats Company. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Chief of the National Government Chemistry Bureau 


in a report to a National Committee at Washington, D. C., says: 


“The opinion that particular foods nourish particular parts of the body is quite erroneous. 
‘Nerve and brain foods’ are advertised, but they are all nonsense. I think we eat too 
much meat for health. The cereal-eating nations of the world can endure more physical 
toil than the meat-eating nations. You cannot tire out a Japanese, who eats rice. He 
will draw you all around town on a pound of rice and be as fresh at the close of the day 
as when he started. You could not do that on a pound of meat to save your life.” 


Prof. Fisher of Yale University 


in a report on the result of the most exhaustive tests on the subject, says: 


“‘The experiments furnished a severe test to the claims of the flesh abstainers. ‘The result 
would indicate that non-flesh eaters have far greater endurance than those accustomed to 
the ordinary American diet.”’ 


The advice of these men should be followed: Eat more cereals, and be sure that you 
eat the best if you expect to get the best results. 
There is one safe guide in buying any cereal food; ask for and insist on getting goods 


made by The Quaker Oats Company; you can be sure that they are clean and pure. 


Quaker Qats Quality means pertection. 


Quaker Wheat Berries. As delicious as it sounds. The newest thing in breakfast 
foods. Try a package, 10 cents. 





Quaker Rice. Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large package 10 cents. 





Quaker Cornmeal. The unusual quality will be an agreeable surprise to you. 3-pound 
package IO cents. 






Quaker Oats. The best oatmeal made; the standard of cereal quality. Large package 
10 cents. 











Notre: The ro-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany,. 


CHICAGO 
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Jars and Vibrations 


_ Every watch is daily subjected to severe jars and vibrations—in going up and down stairs, 
in riding, and in various other ways. Unless properly adjusted, such jars will seriously affect 
_ ‘the time-keeping accuracy of amy watch. When you buy a Howard Watch, you have a watch that 
is absolutely perfect in adjustment—that keeps accurate time under all conditions. The makers of the 





OWAR/D 


WATCH 


have found by experience that the only possible way to achieve such’ delicate and accurate adjustments is to 


perfect them finally after the movement has been placed é# its own case. 


Therefore, when you buy a ‘“‘Howard”’ 


you buy a watch the adjustments of which have never been disturbed, for after the final test by the expert 
adjuster, it is enclosed in the velvet-lined mahogany cabinet in which you buy it, and is accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee completely identifying watch, case and movement, also stating the fixed price 
at which the watch must be sold—no matter where or from whom you buy it. 


Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices range from $35 to $150, the difference being not 
in the grade of materials or workmanship, but in quality of case, number of jewels, and the adjustments. 





Celebrated as the Standard of Accuracy Since 1842. 





‘Watch Wisdom’’—FREE 


Elbert Hubbard. Write to-day. 





We want you to have a free copy of ‘* Watch Wisdom,”’ a mighty interesting 
book which tells more about time than you ever knew before. It’s written by 








| E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, Charles St., Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 




















@ The Architect, the Draftsman, the man who plans big un- 

ST eer * a  dertakings has the advantage of working in the very heart of 

OPEDIA 1 OPEDIA open the World’s enterprises. He is the center about which great 

—— _ or yg projects grow. ‘The ‘‘ boom’? that transforms the village 

WING WING DRAWING into a city with such startling rapidity is often the develop- 
' ment of an idea that springs from his brain. 

~ @ If you are a young man with no well defined idea about the 

RT ART WV future, an older man whose present prospects are not allur- 

. nr ing, would you like to occupy such a niche in the world’s 

work? The study of drawing is the first step toward prepar- 

ing yourself for such a career. @ The American 

School of Correspondence teaches all branches of 

Engineering and Technical work. We believe our 

books offer the best chance to demonstrate the supe- 

riority of our regular courses of instruction. The 


Cyclopedia of Drawing 


is compiled from representative instruction papers 
of the School. It is thoroughly practical for home 
study work —every chapter is complete in itself — 
every subject is thoroughly analyzed, dissected and 
discussed by competent authorities. It is entirely 
free from purely technical descriptive matter so 
easily misunderstood by the layman. It is also a 
complete authoritative reference library for the 
Technical Man who wishes to use it for consulting 
GT int or to “brush up” on his weak points. 





To introduce the School’s courses for the next 30 
ays, we are making a special 


Sent absolutely free 

HALF PRICE OFFER for psc nc: Ma $12 instead of $24 
Sent by prepaid express if you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
5-25-'07. If satisfactory send $2 within five days and $2 a month thereafter for 
five months; otherwise notify us to send for them. 
Some of the Chapters Mechanical Drawing —Architectural Let- 

tering — Pen and Ink Rendering —Archi- 
tectural Drawing—Perspective Drawing—Shades and Shadows—K oman Orders 
of Architecture—Working Drawings — Machine Drawings—Shop Drawings— 
Machine Design —Tinsmithing — Sheet Metal Work — Skylights — Roofing — 
Cornice Work, etc. Four Volumes nearly a foot high. 2,000 pages. Half 
Red Morocco. Marbled edges. Gold Stamped. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE, CHICAGO = 























An Offer to College Students 


We have a proposition by which a good man can, in July and August, make more than 
enough to defray his college expenses for the next year. There is no outfit to buy and 
no catechism which you have to learn. All you need is your own gray matter and a little 
help from us from time to time. 
If you will write us, we will gladly explain how we propoze to make your next college year free from financial worry. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 424 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 


TRAIGHT LEGS 


Positively trim, stylish, straight- 
line effect with our Pneumatic 
Forms, Sent on Approval. Un- 
pee, ne, Sespere se eee a OLD TOWN CANOES” combine grace and buoy 
without charge, exercises to give ancy with strength and durability. Models for every use. 3 
shape, force action to the legs. Prices, packed, $28 up. Write now for free illustrated cata- 
Book, proofs ani chart sent free Ea logue of canvas covered canoes, row-hoats and yacht 

, - [ tenders. Agencies all large cities. Prompt deliveries. 


under plain letter seal. 
THE ALISON CO Old Town Canoe Co., 100 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 











investment 


Here’s an opportunity to invest your money safely. It 


is for investors, not speculators. 


We offer our six per cent bonds at g2, interest payable 
semi-annually. These bonds have seventeen years to run; 
six per cent interest, and $8 on the hundred payable at 
maturity, make this, at 92, a seven per cent investment. 

The security is land; the value of the security is actual, 
not merely prospective; now, not future; increasing every 
day. The property is now being developed; the proceeds of 
our bond sale being put into improvement of the property, 
will greatly increase its value; and its income-production. 

Twenty per cent of the issue is already sold; we offer 
the present allotment to careful investors who will be 
satisfied with a permanent seven per cent investment. 

Orders for these bonds may be sent to us or to 
the Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
who will receive remittances and forward bonds. 


Send for booklet with full particulars. 


The Socorro Company 
Room 400 Fidelity Trust Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Dept. 30 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Copyright 1907 B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago. 





HEN you have made up your mind WF 
business wear, social engagements, or for vacation time—assert yourself to the extent of 
getting a genuine Kuppenheimer garment. Kuppenheimer supremacy in men’s fine cloth- 
ing is an acknowledged fact among men of discriminating taste and with clothes judg- 


You'll find, if you are interested enough to investigate, that a great many of the carefully, 


to buy a new suit or overcoat—whether it be for 









properly dressed men insist upon Clothes made by The House of Kuppenheimer. These two Outing 
Suits are indicative of Kuppenheimer superiority. There is a great deal of satisfaction in having a 
stylish, comfortable, shape-retaining Outing Suit that you know will last the season through and look 
well every minute of the time. Both of these garments—single-breasted and double-breasted— 
are skeleton lined and well made of especially woven fabrics in various shades and patterns—most of 
them exclusive—which have been selected because of their adaptability for a dressy hot-weather suit. 


You will be able to secure Kuppenheimer Clothes in practically every 
city and town where there is a good clothier—a particular merchant. 


A book of authoritative styles for men sent upon request. 


HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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YOUNG LORD 


o’clock in the morning that 
young Lord Stranleigh of 
Wychwood, in a most leisurely 

fashion, descended the front steps ¥ R B 

of his town house into the street. 

The young man was almost too 

perfectly dressed. Every article of his cos- 

tume, from his shiny hat to the polished boots, 

were so exactly what they should be that’ he : . 
ransome danger of being regarded as a model = 
for one of those beautiful engravings of well- 
dressed mankind which decorate the shops of 
Bond Street tailors. He was evidently one 
who did no useful work in the world, and, as 
a practical person might remark, why should 
he, when his income was more than thirty 
thousand poundsa year? The slightly bored 
expression of his countenance, the languid 
droop of his eyelids, the easy but indifferent 
grace of motion that distinguished him, might 
have proclaimed to a keen observer that the 
young man had tested all things, and found 
there was nothing worth getting excited about. 
He was evidently a person without enthu- 
siasm, for even the sweet perfection of his 
attire might be attributed to the thought and 
care of his tailor, rather than to any active 
meditation on his own part. Indeed, his 
indolence of attitude made the very words 
“active” or ‘‘energetic”’ seem superfluous in 
our language. 

His friends found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to interest Lord Stranleigh in anything, 
even in a horse-race or the fling of the dice, 
for he possessed so much more money than he 
needed that gain or loss failed to excite a pass- 
ing flutter of emotion. If he was equipped 
with brains, as some of his more intimate 
friends darkly hinted, he had hitherto given 
no evidence of the fact. Although well set 
up, he was.not an athlete. He shot a little, 
hunted a little, came to town during the 
season, went to the Continent when the Conti- 
nental exodus took place, always doing the 
conventional thing, but not doing it well 
enough or ill enough to excite comment. 
He was the human embodiment of the senti- 
ment: ‘‘There is nothing really worth while.” 

Inmarked contrast to him stood, undecided, 
aman of his own age, with one foot on the 
lower stone step which led up to the front 
door of hislordship’s town house. Hisclothes, 
of undistinguished cut, were worn so carelessly 
that they almost gave the impression of being 
ready made. His flung-on black slouch hat suggested Western America or Southern 
Africa. His boots were goarse and clumsy. But if the attire was uninspiring, the face 
merited, and usually received, a second glance. It was smooth-shaven, massive and 
strong, tanned to a slight mahogany tinge by a more eager sun than ever shines on 
England. The eyes were deep, penetrating, determined, masterful. 

Lord Stranleigh’s delicate upper lip supported a silken mustache, carefully tended; his 
eyes were languid and tired, capable of no such gleam of intensity as was now turned 
upon him from the eyes of the other. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but are you Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood?” 

His lordship paused on the upper steps, and drawled the one word ‘‘ Yes. 

““My name is Peter Mackeller, and the Honorable John Hazel gave me a letter of 
introduction to you, saying I should probably catch you in at this hour. It seems he 
underestimated your energy, for you are already abroad.” 

There was an undercurrent of resentment in the impatient tone Mackeller had used. 
He was evidently unfavorably impressed by this modern representative of a very ancient 
family, but the purpose he had in view caused him to curb his dislike, although he had 
not been tactful enough to prevent a hint of it appearing in his words. If the other 
had gathered any impression of that hint, he was too perfectly trained to betray his 
know ledge, either in phrase or expression of countenance. The opinion of his fellows 


I’ WAS shortly after nine 


” 


Was a matter of complete indifference to him. A rather engaging smile stirred the silken 
mustache. 

“Oh, Jack always underestimated my good qualities, so we won’t trouble about his 
Besides, a man cannot read a letter in the street, can he?” 


hote of introduction. 
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“You Can Smash Them. 


STRANLEIGH 


“‘T see no reason against it,”’ 
replied the other sharply. 

‘*Don’t you, really? Well, I 

am going down to my club, and 

R perhapsas we walkalong together 
you will be good enough to say 
why you wish to see me.” 

Lord Stranleigh was about to proceed down 
another step when the other answered ‘‘No”’ 
so brusquely that his lordship paused once 
more, with a scarcely perceptible elevation of 
the eyebrows, for, as a rule, people did not say 
‘‘No” to Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood, who 
was known to enjoy thirty thousand pounds 
a year. 

‘Then what do you propose?” asked his 
lordship, as though his own suggestion had 
exhausted all the possibilities of action. 

‘‘IT propose that you open the door, invite 
me in, and give me ten minutes of your valu- 
able time.” 

The smile on his lordship’s 
visibly increased. 

‘*That’s not a bad idea,”’ hesaid, as if he had 
listened to unexpected originality. ‘“‘ Won't 
you come in, Mr. Mackeller?’’ and with his 
latch-key he opened the door, politely motion- 
ing the other to precede him. 

Young Mackeller was ushered into a small 
room to the left of the hall. It was most 
severely plain, paneled sombrely in old oak, 
lit by one window, and furnished with several! 
heavy leather-covered chairs. In the centre 
stood a small table, carrying a huge bottle of 
ink, like a great dab of black metal which had 
been flung while soft on its surface, and now, 
hardened, sat broad and squat as if part of 
the table itself. Ona mat lay several pens, 
and at one end of the table stood a rack such 
as holds paper and envelopes, but in this case 
of most minute proportions, displaying three 
tiers, one above the other, of what appeared 
to be visiting-cards; twelve minute, compact 
packs all in all, four in each row. 

“This,” said Lord Stranleigh, with almost 
an air of geniality, ‘‘is my business office.” 

The visitor looked around him. There were 
no desks; no pillars of drawers; no japanned- 
metal boxes that held documents, no cup- 
boards, no books, no pictures. 

‘“‘Pray be seated, Mr. Mackeller,”’ and, when 
the young man had accepted the invitation, 
Lord Stranleigh drew up opposite him at the 
small table with the packs of cards close to 
his right hand. 

‘And now, if you will oblige me with Jack’s letter, I will glance over it, though he 
rarely writes anything worth reading.”’ 

Mackeller handed him the letter in an open envelope. His lordship slowly withdrew 
the document, adjusted an eyeglass, and read it; then he returned it to the envelope 
and passed it back to its owner. 

‘Would it be too much if I asked you to replace it in your pocket, as there is no waste- 
paper basket in this room ?”’ 

Mackeller acted as requested, but the frown on his broad brow deepened. This 
butterfly seemed to annoy him with his imperturbable manner, and his trifling, finicky, 
childish insincerity. Confronted with a real man, Mackeller felt he might succeed, but he 
had already begun to fear that this bit of mental thistledown would evade him; so 
instead of going on with his recital he sat there glowering at Lord Stranleigh, who proved 
even more of a nonentity than the Honorable John Hazel had led him to believe. He 
had been prepared to meet some measure of irresponsible inanity, but not quite so much 
as this. It was Lord Stranleigh himself who broke the silence. 

‘“‘What do you want?” he asked, almost as if some of his opponent’s churlishness had 
hypnotically permeated his own being. 

‘“‘Money!” snapped the other shortly. 

‘Ah, they all do,” sighed his lordship, once more a picture of indolent nonchalance. 

He selected from the rack beside him four cards, one from each of the little packs in 
the lower range. These he spread face upward on the table before him. 

‘‘T never trouble about money,” said his lordship, smiling. 

“You probably don’t need to, with thirty thousand a year,” 
3 


RT 


countenance 


They Can't Deliver” 


suggested Mackeller. 











‘‘Ah, that’s exaggerated,” explained his lordship. 
“You forget the beastly income tax. Still, I was not 
referring to the amount: I merely wished to explain my 
methods of dealing with it. Here are the names and 
addresses of four eminent solicitor persons in the city. 
There is little use of my keeping four dogs and barking 
myself, is there? I’ve really twelve dogs altogether, as 
represented in this cardcase, but one or other of these four 
will doubtless suit our purpose. Now, this firm of solic- 
itors attends to one form of charity.” 

“T don’t want charity,’’ growled Mackeller. 

“‘Quite so. Iam merely explaining. This firm attends 
to all the charities that are recognized in our set: the hos- 
pitals, the—well, whatever they happen to be. When 
applied to personally in these matters I write my name on 
the card of these solicitors and forward it. Application is 
then made to them. They attend to it, and save me the 
fatigue of investigation. The next firm,” holding up a 
second card, ‘‘attends to charities that are out of our pur- 
view: half-days at the seaside and that sort of thing. 
Now I come to business. This firm,’’ showing the third 
card, ‘“‘looks after permanent investments; while this,” 
lifting the fourth, ‘‘attends to anything which is specula- 
tive in its nature. The applicant takes the particular 
card which pertains to his particular line of desire. He 
calls upon the estimable firm of solicitors and either con- 
vinces them or fails; gets his money, or doesn’t. So you 
see my affairs are competently attended to, and I avoid 
the emotional strain of listening to explanations which 
probably I have not the mental grasp of affairs to under- 
stand. Now, which of these four cards may I have the 
pleasure of autographing for you?”’ 

‘‘Not one of them, my lord,” replied Mackeller. ‘‘The 
Honorable John Hazel said that if you would listen to 
me he thought I might interest you.”’ 

‘Oh, impossible,’ drawled his lordship, sitting back 
languidly in his chair. 

‘Yes, he said it would be a hard task, but I am accus- 
tomed to difficulties. I asked you as we came in to give 
me ten minutes. Will you do it?” 

‘‘Why,” protested his lordship, ‘‘we have already spent 
ten minutes, at least.’ 

“Yes, fooling with cards.” 

‘‘Ah, I’m more accustomed to handling cards than 
listening to a business conversation—not these kinds of 
cards, either.” 

‘Will you, for the sake of John Hazel, who tells me he 
is a friend of yours, give me ten minutes more of your 
time?” 

‘What has Jack Hazel to do with this? Are you going 
to share with him? Is he setting you on to me for loot, 
and then do you retire into a dark corner and divide? 
Jack Hazel’s always short of money.”’ 

‘‘No, we don’t divide, my lord. Mr. Hazel has been 
speculating in the city, and he stands to win a bit if I 
can pull off what I’m trying to do. So, if you agree to 
my proposal, he will prove a winner; so will I, so will you, 
for you will share in the profits.”’ 

‘‘Oh, but I don’t need the money.”’ 

‘*Well, we do.” 

‘So I understand. Why doesn’t Jack confine himself 
to the comparative honesty of the dice? What does he 
want to muddle about in the city for?”’ 

‘‘T suppose because he hasn’t got thirty thousand a 
year.’ 

‘‘Very likely; very likely. Yes, that strikes me as 
a sufficient explanation. Very well, Mr. Mackeller, take 
your ten minutes, and try to make your statement as 
simple as possible. I hope statistics do not come into it; 
I’ve no head for figures.”’ 

‘*My father,” began the young man with blunt direct- 
ness, ‘‘is a stockbroker in the city. The firm is Mackeller 


& Son. I am the son.” 
“You don’t look to me like a stockbroker. That is, 
what I’ve always expected such a person to be. I’ve never 


met one.” 

‘*No, I’m in reality a mining engineer.” 

‘‘But, my dear sir, you have just said you were a stock- 
broker.” 

**T said my father was.’ 

“You said Mackeller & Son, and that you were the 
son.” 

‘‘Yes, I am a partner in the firm, but nevertheless a 
mining engineer.” 

‘‘Do stockbrokers make mining engineers of their 
sons?’’ 

‘*One of them did. My father is a rigidly honest man, 
and preferred me to be an engineer.”’ 

His lordship’s eyebrows again elevated themselves. 

‘*An honest man and astockbroker? Ah, you do interest 
me in spite of my pessimism.” 

“The great difficulty,’’ went on Mackeller, unheeding, 
‘“‘is to obtain an honest estimate of the real value of any 
distant mining property which is offered for sale in London. 
There has never been a mining swindle floated on the pub- 
lic which has not had engineers’ reports by men of high 
standing, showing it to possess a value which after events 
proved quite unreliable. So my father made me a mining 
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engineer, and before he touches any property, or advises 
his clients to invest, he compels the promoters to send me 
out to the mine and investigate.” 

‘“‘T see,” said his lordship, with almost a glimmer of com- 
prehension in his eyes. ‘‘ Rather a shrewd old man, I take 
it. He protects himself and his customers, provides a good 
livelihood for you, his son, and that at the expense of the 
promoters. Excellent. Go on.” 

For the first time young Peter Mackeller smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘my father is very shrewd. He comes 
from the north, but for once he has got nipped, and the 
next few hours will decide whether the accumulations of a 
lifetime are swept away or not. Indeed,’ he continued, 
glancing at his watch, ‘‘that will be decided within eight 
minutes, depending on whether I interest you or not.” 

‘Go on,” said his lordship. 

‘‘Early in the year a property called the Red Shallows, 
situated in West Africa, was brought to him by a syndicate 
of seven men, able, but somewhat unscrupulous, financiers. 
Their story appeared incredible on its face, for it was no 





UANES MONTWOMENY Fiacc 


He was the Human Embodiment of the Sentiment: 
“There is Nothing Really Worth While” 


less than that the gold was on the surface in estimated 
value a thousand times the amount for which they wished 
the company formed. They wished my father to under- 
write the company for a hundred thousand pounds, and 
they stipulated that the shares should be sold not by 
public subscription, but taken up privately among niy 
father’s clients. Afterward, when the value of the prop- 
erty was fully proved, there would be an immense flotation, 
running into millions, and the profit of this my father was 
to share.’ 

‘‘Pardon my interruption,” said his lordship. ‘ If what 
these men stated was true, why didn’t they send some one 
with a basket and gather the gold they needed, without 
going to any stockbroker and sharing with him?’ 

‘That, my lord, is practically what my father thought, 
although, of course, he did not believe a word of their 
story. Still, he understood that these men were not mine 
magnates in the proper sense of the word; they were 
merely financiers, speculators, who did not wish to wait 
for the full development of their property, but merely 
intended, so they said, to go as far as was necessary to 
convince the public that this was an even bigger thing than 
the wealthiest mine of the Rand, and so loot their gold, 
not from the bosom of the earth, but from the pockets of 
the British public; but, as I have said, he did not believe a 
word of their story. However, he made the usual proviso 
that they should send me out there, and the seven men 
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instantly placed in his hands the necessary amount for m 
expenses, and I sailed away.”’ y 
“Why should sane financiers spend good money when 
they knew they would be found out if they were not telli 
the truth?” ms 
‘Well, my lord, that thought occurred to both my father 
and myself. I reasoned it out in this way: These seven 
men had acquired the goldfields from a party of explorers 
or from a single explorer, who had discovered it. They 
probably paid very little money to the discoverer, perhaps 
not buying it outright, but merely securing an option 
Whoever had parted with his rights had evidently sue- 
ceeded in convincing the syndicate that he spoke the truth 
“Whether the syndicate hadn’t sufficient capital to 
develop the property, or preferred to risk other people’s 
cash in opening the mine, I do not know; but they evi- 
dently thought it worth while to spend some of their own 
money and send me out there that they might receive an 
independent and presumably honest opinion on its value. 
Be that as it may, there was no exposure forthcoming. 

The property proved even richer than they had stated. 

It so seldom happens in the city that anything offered for 

sale greatly exceeds in value the price asked for it that 

the members of the syndicate were themselves surprised 
when they read my report. It had been arranged, and 
the document signed before I left England, that my father 
should get for them not less than fifty thousand pounds, 
nor more than a hundred thousand, for working capital 
to send out an expedition, buy machinery, and so forth. 
_ “Now, however, the syndicate proposed that the com- 

pany should be formed for something likea million pounds. 
My father pointed out to them the impossibility of getting 
this sum, for the property was in a locality not hitherto 
known as a gold-bearing region. Then, again, my own 
standing as a mining engineer carried no particular 
weight. Although my father believed implicitly in my 
reports, I was so lacking in celebrity in my profession it 
would be folly to attempt to raise any considerable sum 
on my unsupported word, and rather unsafe to make this 
discovery public by sending out more eminent engineers, 
Besides, as I have said, the papers were all signed and 
stamped, and my father, having a good deal of northern 
stubbornness in his nature, insisted on the project being 
carried out as originally projected, so the syndicate was 
compelled to postpone its onslaught upon the purse of 
the public. 

‘‘My father’s compensation was to be a large allotment 
of paid-up shares in the company; but in addition to this, 
so great was his faith in my report, he himself subscribed 
and paid for stock to an extent that rather narrowed his 
resources. However, his bank agreed, the manager know- 
ing him well, to advance money on his Red Shallows 
as soon as they had received a quotation on the stock 
exchange. 

‘‘The flotation was carried out successfully, my father’s 
friends subscribing largely on his mere word that Red 
Shallows was a good thing. Only fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of shares were sold, that being considered enough 
to purchase the machinery and send out men in a char- 
tered steamer with materials for the erection of whatever 
buildings and machinery were supposed to be necessary. 
The rest of the stock was held by the syndicate, with 
the exception of the amount allotted to my father as 
compensation forhiswork. I was to have been appointed 
engineer of the mine, and had gone to Scuthampton to 
charter a suitable steamer, when suddenly an attack was 
opened upon the new company. Several of the financial 
papers led this attack, saying that the public had been 
grossly misled; that there was no gold or other minerals 
within hundreds of miles of the spot, and that all who had 
invested in the venture would lose theirmoney. Imme- 

diately after this the syndicate flung their shares on the 
market, and their price went down with a run.” 

‘Wait a moment,” interrupted his lordship. ‘I think I 
have given you more than the promised ten minutes, but I 
believe I have been able to follow you up to the present 
point. Now,I should like to ask @ question or two. Didn’t 
the syndicate know that throwing their shares on the 
market would lower the price?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, they knew it perfectly well.” 

‘“‘Then why should they want to disparage their own 
property ?”’ 

‘To freeze out my father and his friends.” 

“How could they do that if your father and his friends 
did not wish to sell?” 

‘‘As a matter of fact, many of my father’s friends have 
sold. They became frightened, and preferred to lose part 
rather than the whole. You see, my father had placed 
every security he possessed with the bank, but with the 
persistent pounding down of the stock it’s going lower and 
lower every day; in fact, it is unsalable at the present 
moment. The bank calls upon him to put up further se- 
curities, or cash, otherwise it will sell all his possessions 
for what they will bring.” 

‘‘But in ruining your father, does not this syndicate ruin 
itself ?”’ 

“No. They have held their annual meeting, appointed 
a president, board of directors, and all that, and this board 
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., securely in office for a year. As soon as my father and 
his friends are wiped out the syndicate will quietly buy 
pack the stock at a much lower price than that at which 
they sold it, and even in erushing my father they will have 
made a pot of money for themselves. 

“Killing two birds with one stone, eh? Isn’t there such 
a thing as gratitude in the city at all?” ‘ . 

“J fear, my lord, there isn’t very much of it.” 

“What amount of money do you need to protect your 
father’s stock? - 

“] think five thousand pounds would do.” 

“] don’t pretend to know much about business, Mr. 
Mackeller, but it seems to me that would merely be the 
thin end of the wedge. Suppose they keep on, and lower 
the price of stock still further—should not I need to put a 
second five thousand pounds into your hands to protect 

rst?” 

Porat is true, Lord Stranleigh, but I don’t see how they 
can go much lower than they are. They closed yesterday 
at two-and-nine per one-pound share. But, in any case, 
the bank will stand by my father if it can. They still 
believe in him, although the manager, of course, must look 
after his own employers; but the very fact that my father 
can put in five thousand pounds this morning will do much 
to maintain his credit with the manager, and within a very 
few days we will have time to turn round. I have already 
seen one or two financiers, and told them what the prop- 
erty is, but they are city-wise, and shake their heads at 
what they regard as an attempt to unload upon them. So 
I saw Mr. Hazel, and asked him 
to give me an introduction to 
some one who was rich, and 
who knew nothing of the ways 
of the city.”’ 

For the first time during the 
interview his lordship leaned 
back, and laughed a littie. 

“You are playing on my 
ignorance, then?’’ 

“No; I thought, perhaps, I 
could get you to believe me.”’ 

His lordship did not say 
whether he believed him or 
not, but he pressed a button 
underneath the desk, and there 
entered to him a solemn-faced 
man, who stood like a statue 
awaiting orders. 

“Perkins, will you bring me 
four check-books?”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And, Perkins, tell Henri to 
be at the door with my auto- 
mobile within six minutes.”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The man departed, and re- 
turned a few moments later, 
placing on the desk four very 
thin check-books, then retiring 
asnoiselessly as he had entered. 

“An ordinary check-book,”’ 
said his lordship to Mackeller, 
“does so distort one’s coat, when placed in an inside 
pocket, that I cause my books to be made with only one 
check each inside. I shall now write you out one for five 
thousand pounds, so that I shall not need to carry its 
cover with me.” 

With great leisureliness the young man wrote out a 
check, tore it from its attachment and handed it to 
Mackeller. 

“T lend this to you, but I don’t think it will be of the 
slightest use, you know.” 

“I am quite positive it will protect my father’s stock, 
my lord, and as I am sure that stock will be worth a hun- 
dred sovereigns on the pound, if you will accept half my 
father’s holding for this check, I can promise you this will 
be the biggest day’s work you've ever done.”’ 

“Ah, that wouldn’t be saying very much. Of course, as 
I told you, I don’t pretend to understand business, but 
where the weak point in your defense lies seems to be in 
this: Your seven wise men have a year to play about in. 
I think you said the president and board of directors had 
been elected only the other day?” 

“Yes, my lord, that is so.”’ 

“Very well; don’t you see they have nearly twelve 
months during which they can still further press down 
your stock? The bank will tire of holding what they con- 
sider worthless securities, and, unless your father can get 
enough money to redeem all that he has placed in the bank, 
this five thousand will not even prove a stop-gap.” 

“T don’t agree with your lordship. You see, I shall now 
keep hammering away on my side. I shall print my re- 
port, and post it to every big financier in the city. I shall 
tell the whole sordid story of this syndicate’s action.” 

“People won’t believe you, Mackeller.”’ 

“A great many will not, but some one or two may, and 
these will say: ‘The stock is so cheap we may as well take 
a flutter on a quantity of it.’ Then the members of the 
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syndicate are shrewd enough to know that they may 
excite curiosity, and that some other engineer may be 
sent out to the property. No, Iam convinced that if they 
do not manage to ruin my father before the end of next 
week they will never risk what they now know to bea valu- 
able property by letting its shares lie around loose for any 
one to pick up.” 

‘‘Ah, you are optimistic, I see. That’s because you 
have been out in the open so much, instead of haunting 
your father’s office.” 

At this moment the arrival of the automobile was 
announced, and his lordship rose slowly to his feet. 

“I’m going to give you a lift as far as your father’s 
office, and I want you to introduce him to me. I have 
been looking at this question merely from the mining 
engineer’s standpoint. I should like to know what the 
city point of view is, and that I shall get from your father, 
if he is the honest man you say he is. So we will run 
down into the city together. I suppose the sooner my 
check is in your bank the better?”’ 

‘Yes, the bank opens at ten, and it is past that hour 
now.” 

‘We have taken a little more than our ten minutes,” 
said his lordship, beaming on him with that inane smile 
of: his, as they stepped together into the tonneau of a 
very large, red automobile, which was soon humming 
eastward. 

Into the private room of the stockbroker Mackeller 
ushered Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood, and there they 





Here, into the Den of a Stockbroker, had Innocently Walked a Titled Person, Almost Shamefully Rich 


found at his desk a rugged-faced, white-haired, haggard- 
looking man, who glanced up at them with lowering brows. 

‘I’ve got five thousand pounds,” said the son at once. 

‘‘Then run with it to the bank.” 

‘“‘T will as soon as I have introduced to you Lord Stran- 
leigh of Wychwood. Your lordship will excuse me, I am 
sure.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes. I stipulated for your absence, you remember, 
because I do not in the least believe in your plan,’’ but the 
young man had departed before his lordship’s sentence 
was finished. 

The elder Mackeller looked intently at the newcomer. 
Being offered a chair his lordship sat down. 

“Ts it from you that my son got the money?” 

“Tex” 

“If you did not believe in his plan, why did you give 
him the cash?”’ 

‘‘Well, Mr. Mackeller, that is just the question I have 
been asking myself. I suppose I rather took to him, and, 
in spite of my determination not to, I became interested in 
the story he told me. I think your seven syndicate men 
must be rather exceptional, are they not?”’ 

‘‘No. Iam exceptional in allowing myself to be caught 
like a schoolboy.”’ 

“T am quite unversed in the ways of the city, Mr. 
Mackeller, and I should like to know the modus operandi 
of a case like this. Are your seven men personally selling 
their stock?” 

“‘How do you mean personally? They don’t go on the 
market and trade, of course.” 

‘‘Then they must employ some one else?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they are employing a score of brokers, all offering 
the shares, with no takers.”’ 

‘*Do you know these '~ckers, Mr. Mackeller?”’ 

‘*Every man jack of zs 

‘* Are they enemies of yours?”’ 


“There is neither enmity nor friendship in the city, 
Lord Stranleigh.”’ 

‘Your most intimate acquaintance, then, would smash 
you up all in the way of business?” 

**Of course.” 

‘**What a den of wild beasts you are!”’ 

“Yes, I have long thought so, and, indeed, with this 
transaction I had intended to withdraw from the business 
and settle on my farm. You see, I did not bring up my 
son—he’s the only boy I have—to this business, but, 
unluckily, I got nipped just at the moment I intended to 
stop, as is so often the case. I expected that my holding 
in this mine would leave me not only well off, but rich, for 
I have the utmost confidence in my son’s report, and my 
certainty of a fortune caused me to relax my natural cau- 
tion at exactly the moment when | should have been most 
wide-awake.”’ 

‘Do you think the five thousand pounds will clear you?” 

“I don’t know. There’s been a panic among those I 
induced to go in with me on this deal; but, if I say it myself, 
my reputation is good, and I think if I can hold on for a 
week or two longer, the tide will turn. All my life I have 
endeavored to conduct this business strictly on a truth- 
telling plan, and that is bound to tell in my favor the 
moment the panic ceases.”’ 

‘*Do you mean, then, Mr. Mackeller, that the hammer- 
ing of this mine has caused a financial panic in the city?” 

“Oh, no, no. When I refer to a panic, I mean only 
among those few that have gone in with me—that believed 
me when I told them this was 
one of the best things I ever 
had offered to me. The Red 
Shallows flotation is too smal! 
an affair to cause even a 
flutter in the city, yet it 
threatens to grind me to 
pieces.” 

“There are, you say, 
twenty stockbrokers selling 
these shares, and you know 
their names. Where do they 
offer the shares?”’ 

“On the stock exchange, 
in their offices, in the street 


anywhere.” 
“Is there another twenty 
w stockbrokers whom you 
could trust?” 
"To," 


‘Suppose at twelve o’clock 
to-day, exactly to the minute, 
your twenty went to the 
offices of the other twenty, 
would they find in those 
offices some one to sell them 
this stock?”’ 

"Te. 

“Even if the principal 
were absent?” 

“Tes.” 

‘Before selling, would the 
opposing score of stock- 
brokers communicate with each other, or with their 
principals?” 

“TI don’t know. It would depend on their instructions.” 

“Suppose they refused to sell when a bona-fide offer 
was made?”’ 

“Then the stock would instantly rise, and your five 
thousand pounds would not be needed. I see what you 
mean, Lord Stranleigh. You are going to make what they 
call a bluff. But, you see, they’d instantly unload the 
stock on you. They wouldn’t refuse to sell.”’ 

“‘Ah, I was afraid they would. Very well, Mr. Mac- 
keller, take this commission from me, the first I have ever 
given in the city. I am more accustomed to gambling in 
my club, or at Monte Carlo, so I must depend on you to 
look after the details. Quietly but quickly select your 
twenty men; give them carte blanche, but make it a sure 
proviso that they each attack the stockbroker you direct 
them to at exactly the same moment. Let there be no 
inter-communication if possible, and tell your twenty to 
buy everything in sight so far as the Red Shallows are 
concerned.”’ 

‘‘But, my lord, that may take a fortune, and the sellers 
will insist on immediate payment.” 

‘“‘They will get it, Mr. Mackeller. I am naturally a 
plunger, and this game fascinates me, because I don’t 
understand it.”’ 

‘I think you understand it a great deal better than you 
pretend, my lord; but this may require half a million of 
money.” 

‘Very well. Get whatever papers ready that are neces- 
sary to protect you. I'll place the money at your disposal, 
and we ought to have all the stock that’s for sale by ten 
minutes after twelve. Your son and I have been doing 
business on a ten-minutes basis, but in this case we'll 
allow half an hour, and see what happens.” 

(Concluded on Page 2.) 











“CARELESS millionaire 
A depositor closed his long- 
standing, many-figured ac- 
count with a New York up-State 
bank. To this man of large 
affairs the totting up of his pri- 
vate check-list was a drudgery and 
a weariness of spirit, so he had 
accepted without question the bank’s figures as to the bal- 
ance paid him. Five months later a two-hundred-dollar- 
a-month paying-teller who had worked ten years in his 
tiny cage within full sight of the cashier, and was so pain- 
fully honest that he would not use a two-cent stamp that 
did not belong to him, ran his eye carefully over the figures 
that represented the millionaire’s deposits and withdrawals 
and discovered that there still remained due to the depos- 
itor the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

The teller knew that the depositor’s passbook had been 
balanced, the vouchers returned and the account closed. 
He made a memorandum of the discrepancy, took the slip 
of paper in his hand and went to the cashier’s wicket to 
inform him of hisdiscovery. Some onewas talking with the 
cashier, so he leaned against a desk and waited. He stood 
there with the paper in his hand—the paper that was worth 
ten thousand dollars to the millionaire—and as he stood 
he gazed out of the window, his mind obstinately at work. 

What was that little sum to the millionaire? If he lost 
it, would it not serve him right for being so careless? A 
man who had so much money that he did not know when 
he had lost ten thousand dollars was not much to be pitied, 
anyway. And after all, if he did not know of his loss, was 
it really a loss? The error by which the discrepancy had 
been made was just a little slip of a cog in the machinery of 
the bank, and why should not the man who had discovered 
it take advantage of his discovery? 

At any time in his previous history the man who was 
subjected to this great temptation would not have yielded 
to it. But this was his weak moment. He waited a little 
longer, then slowly walked back to his desk, tore up the 
slip and threw it into the waste-basket. Then he drew and 
entered a charge check, charging the millionaire’s account 
with ten thousand dollars, which he immediately counted 
out in large bills and furtively slipped into his pocket. 
Tearing the check into very small bits, he dropped them 
into the basket. 

‘That makes up the discrepancy,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and settles the account. It’s closed now. Nobody has 
really lost anything except that fat old money-bags, and I 
am four years’ salary to the good.” 


The Benefit and the Dip 


HIS little covert transaction is an example of the 
manner in which the Man Who is Tempted begins his 
career of embezzlement —by accident. No one would ever 
have known of his peculation had he not, by this little 
lapse in his long record of honesty, acquired the benefit 
habit —that is, the habit of taking advantage of such errors 
as are made every month in banking and other financial 
and commercial institutions—which inevitably leads to 
the dipping habit —that of secret borrowings from the 
funds of the bank, after which, in his case, came exposure 
and disgrace. 

Even a man who had been regarded by his associates 
as so “‘ honest that it hurts’”’ has been known in the course 
of time to prove unequal to the task of turning a deaf ear 
to the whisperings of temptation when facing, day after 
day and year after year, the “‘ benefits”’ to be gained simply 
by giving himself the advantage of some one else’s error. 
Bank experts tell me that in the great majority of cases of 
heavy defalcations on the part of men who handle money 
and accounts—defalcations extending over long periods 
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Pitfalls in the Path of the Person Who Handles 
Other People’s Money 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


and running into large sums—the first false step is often 
due to this cause. Once the trusted bank clerk acquires 
the benefit habit he is lost. He is sure to begin dipping 
sooner or later. And if he is convinced that the president 
or cashier or other officer is quietly speculating with the 
bank’s funds, as so many have done of late years, he feels 
encouraged and justified in his course. 

There is this difference between a ‘‘benefit” and a 
“‘dip’’—that the ‘‘benefit” is an absolute asset, while 
the ‘‘dip’”’ is only a tentative one—it is money secretly 
borrowed from the bank for the purpose of ‘‘turning it 
over” in the stock-market or elsewhere, always with the 
fixed idea on the part of the dipper that he will return it 
before his peculation can be discovered. In other words, 
the dipped-out money may come back to the bank, but 
the benefit money is never returned, unless indeed, as is 
rarely the case, the conscience and the resources of the 
beneficiary make such a return possible. 

The gross amount peculated under the benefit system 
is a small one when compared with the enormous and con- 
stantly increasing sum of defaleations by dippers, great and 
small, in all the business concerns in this country. 


The Vast Increase of Peculation 


O CONSIDER the growth of this dipping dishonesty as 
revealed by the returns collected by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company year by year, showing embezzlements 
by men who handle other people’s money, is enough to 
make the honest, good-natured citizen of this republic, full 
of that rebounding optimism which is such a hopeful factor 
of our national life, gasp and cringe, if not to throw up his 
hands in holy horror. 

During the year 1905, as shown by the figures of the 
Fidelity folk, the peculations of all classes of those who 
handle the money of others totaled $12,623,536, while in 
1906 the amount reached the appalling sum of $18,883,709, 
an increase of nearly fifty per cent. in one year. That the 
banking business offers greater temptations and opportu- 
nities for the abstraction of assets than any other isshown 
by the fact that while in 1905 the total of defalcations in 
that business was $6,816,729, it increased to $12,835,215 
in 1906, or nearly double the sum for the previous year. 

That the growth of dishonesty on the part of those 
trusted with the funds of other people is still increasing 
will undoubtedly be shown by the returns for the year 1907 
if the ratio of increase during the first quarter of the year 
should show no great falling off during the following nine 
months. In the first quarter of 1906 the total of embezzle- 
ments was $1,556,600, while for the same period in 1907 
the amount of $3,740,676 was reported, or more than 
double that of the first three months of the previous year. 

But astonishing as these figures are, they do not repre- 
sent the actual sum of the dippings. The amounts from 
which the figures are compiled are largely obtained from 
published reports, so that the real sum of the stealings 
is doubtless far in excess of the returns; for it is well known 
that, especially in the larger institutions, small embezzle- 
ments are charged to profit and loss unless the chances are 
good for the conviction of the thief. 

But, taking what is known of these peculations, it seems 
to me that, if the total for 1906 is, as stated, nearly fifty 
per cent. more than for 1905, and that if the amount for 
the first three months of this year is more than double 
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MEN WHO ARE TEMPTED 








that of the same period last year, 
it is fair to assume that more 
money is adhering to the fingers of 
those who have their hands in the 
till than has ever been known to 
adhere to them before. 

What is the reason for this? Is 
the Man Who is Tempted less able 
to resist temptation than formerly? Is the fallibility of 
poor, weak human nature more a fact and less a theory 
than before? Do bank officials and employers in other 
businesses exact a lower degree of morality than in by- 
gone years? What safeguards, if any, do they employ? 

I have put these questions to several men who are con- 
sidered expert in business matters, and, while the replies 
vary in terms, they are se similar in substance that what 
one has uttered might easily be made to stand as the 
utterances of all the rest. 


The Faith that Digs a Pitfall 


| MAY all be summed up in a few words, so far as 
banking dishonesty is concerned: The examinations 
are not, as a rule, thorough or sufficiently frequent to pro- 
tect either the bank or the depositors. 

Compared with the rigid system in vogue in England, 
where a defalcation is a rare event, our bankers’ good- 
natured faith in their employees and the easy-going, almost 
Quixotic, trustfulness with which they regard the men 
whom they think they know because they have been in 
their positions more than a year, make our banking 
business seem like a game of marbles where a boy who is 
“it” pockets what he pleases when nobody is looking. 

The man who is “it” in an American bank can joan 
himself as much money as he wants and can even loot the 
vaults. This has been shown in the cases of Hipple of 
Philadelphia, Stensland of Chicago, McGill of Toronto, and 
other million-dollar defaulters. The piquant fact about 
all these big defalcations is that they were knowingly 
looked for in ‘‘the street.’”” There are always plenty of 
discerning men in the stock-market, where the embezzled 
money is thrown as into a bottomless pit, and even in the 
bank itself, who could easily have predicted the precise 
results. As in the case of a husband’s disgraceful mis- 
doings the last person in the world to hear of them is the 
wife, so in the case of heavy dippings into the funds of 
a bank, the last to hear of them are those who are most 
interested and should be first to know—the directors. 

Now, as to examinations. I know a big New York bank 
which has never sufiered a defalcation, owing to its careful 
system of bookkeeping and the fact that it is thoroughly 
examined six times a year by paid experts and by directors. 
But this is a rare case. The examination, as a rule, is of a 
sort that would hardly be out of place in a comic opera. 
One might as well try to carry off the Bartholdi statue in 
a wheelbarrow as to do a satisfactory banking business, 
without suffering from peculation, under the prevailing 
American methods. There is not a bank in this country 
working under this lax system that has not so suffered. 

The number of national bank examiners, for example, is 
so small that not more than two to four days in the year 
may be devoted to the examination of each bank—a fact 
which, in itself, is sufficient to encourage peculation. 
William B. Ridgely, the Controller of the Currency of the 
United States, admits that there is but one way to add to 
the security of banks under his jurisdiction, and that is to 
increase the number of examiners and to pay them fixed 
salaries. As the system now stands these examiners are 
really employed by the banks themselves, for they must in 
all cases pay the cost of inspection. This system naturally 
leads to wholesale irregularity, particularly where the 
president of a bank is himself a large secret borrower from 
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+e funds and finds it to his interest to have the examiners 
its his bank a clean bill of health. 

Tomark and chart the rock upon which the banker, from 
resident down to messenger, most frequently splits, we 
have but to prefix a single letter to his peculation, and 
that is the crooked letter ‘‘s.”” It is speculation, our 
national disease —the fever to get rich quick by any means 
gvailable—that makes most men become defaulters; and 
in the banking business, as now conducted and ‘‘super- 
yjsed” in this country, the means are ready at hand for a 
man who will permit himself to be a peculator that he may 
thus become a speculator. 

The large majority of bank employees in this country, 
as Edward P. Moxey, an expert examiner for the Con- 
troller of the Currency at Washington, says, are absolutely 
honest. Those who have turned out to be defaulters have 
not generally been dishonest at heart, but have yielded to 
temptation owing to the ease with which they could cover 
up their rascality under the poor system of bookkeeping 
generally employed. There are no safeguards against the 
depredations of a dishonest bookkeeper. When he is 
called upon for a balance-sheet, the verification of it will 
show nothing wrong. The shrewd manipulator of accounts 
will have his lead-pencil additions of the debit and credit 
sides in his ledger absolutely correct and the difference 
between them recorded on his balance-sheet, which is so 
“forced” as to show what he wants it to show. The bank 
officer or examiner could examine the ledger until he is 

y with age and not discover the discrepancy, which 
might be found by some one by the merest accident. 


The Pull and the President 


— the matter of lax bookkeeping is only one factor 
in dishonesty. Let us get back to the Man Who is 
Tempted and see things for a while with his eyes. Heisa 
four-thousand-dollar cashier in a bank—a man of perfect 
honesty in the eyes of his friends and of himself. The 
whisper goes around in the street that the president is 
speculating with the depositors’ money. The cashier 
watches the manipulations of that official carefully and 
becomes convinced of the fact. He hears of enormous 
profits made by men who have “‘borrowed”’ bank funds, 
and feels that he could make such profits if he cared to do 
so. He knows that the directors do not direct and that the 
work of the examiners is hasty and superficial. He ob- 
serves the laxity of the laws, which rarely punish big em- 
bezzlers. He sees that his own work is never properly 
supervised. It is a matter of history in the place where he 
handles money that the officers do not seem to care if a 
man has the dipping habit, as long as he is useful and can 
attract depositors or has a ‘‘pull,” and that, though a 
peculator may be discharged, he is rarely prosecuted. 
Moreover—and here is a vital consideration for the re- 
former in this field—the visible results of vast misdoings 
on the part of princes of privilege, who have grabbed 
millions right and left by means of corruption and by 
vulpine attacks upon the people’s wealth, are not punish- 
ment but glorification. But still our Man Who is Tempted 
isan honest man, 

One day he discovers a discrepancy in the accounts, an 
over-credit or something, and in a moment of weakness he 
takes advantage of it. Like all money gained in a shady 
manner, the sum stolen can never do the thief any good. 
In such a case, as in betting on races, to win is to lose. 
The peculated money is soon lost on a sure tip, but the 
experience gained has made the Man Who is Tempted 
“wise” to the market. He sees where he has made his 
mistake, and he wants to rectify it—to prove the infallibil- 
ity of his system. He dips into the bank’s funds, and fora 
time it may be that his system wins, and that he is in a 
way to make a pile of money. He is so confident in the 
belief that things are coming his way that he dips a little 
deeper and loads up a little heavier. A single drop in the 
market of the stock in which he is speculating wipes out 
his margin. The insistent call from his broker for addi- 
tional margins must be met. He dips still deeper. There 
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further. He has stolen, perhaps, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the amount 
cannot be made good, nor even a tenth 
of it; so he either blows out his brains 
or sails for Morocco or South America. 
Or it may be—and this is a common 
case—that the Man Who is Tempted is 
the cashier or paying-teller in a country 
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bank—a man whose name is regarded as of such sterling 
character that it carries with it a lot of local weight. 
The more honest he is the more temptation is thrown in 
his way, for the reason that the Man with the Scheme is 
forever coming to him and buzzing in his ear about sure 
ways of getting rich quick. He is importuned to lend his 
name to a circular setting forth the merits of the new 
enterprise, in consideration for which he will get so much 
stock for nothing. The Man with the Scheme realizes the 
advantage of securing this sort of indorsement. The name 
of the Man Who is Tempted will look well in the new 
company’s literature, and will attract others. Or it may 
be that the stock is*given to the Man Who is Tempted in 
order that the Man with the Scheme, whose chief assets are 
his hopes and his assurance, may in a little while be 
afforded banking accommodations which he might not 
otherwise be able to secure. But whatever the plan is, it 
always ends in the Man Who is Tempted becoming in- 
volved in a financial enterprise in which, nine times out of 
ten, he loses the bank’s money. 

It was in such a way that the paying-teller of an Illinois 
bank became involved in a silk enterprise and lost one 
hundred thousand dollars of peculated funds. An officer 
of the surety company that had furnished bonds for this 
defaulter said to me: 

‘‘T had known the man personally for years. I had 
thought that if ever there was a good risk it was he. But 
when they are lured into these get-rich-quick schemes it’s 
all off.” 

Now, as to bonding employees in financial and com- 
mercial houses: The surety companies insist that ‘‘the 
moral effect of a bond is the employer’s best asset.’’ For 
a long time I had seen this statement advertised broad- 
cast, and I had puzzled over it, as no doubt many others 
have puzzled. Bonding an employee by an outside com- 
pany seemed to me like relegating one’s conscience to a 
machine—it was like cash-register or push-button-time- 
keeping honesty. It seemed natural to assume that if a 
concern was insured against loss from the man handling its 
money that man would have less hesitancy about dipping 
into the said money. Where did the moral effect come in? 
But as that effect has been explained to me by-men versed 
in surety lore it now seems plain enough. 

Where the Man Who is Tempted is not under bonds to a 
surety company and defaults for a sum that is not paralyz- 
ingly large, he is often in a perfectly safe position. His 
friends may make good to the concern, or his employers, 
dreading the damage to their good name or credit by the 
publicity of prosecution, may retain him and give him 
time to pay off what he has borrowed. Even where public- 
ity is unavoidable an employee may be retained. This 
was done in a recent case in Pennsylvania, where the 
superintendent of a Sunday-school openly confessed to 
embezzling six hundred dollars from hisemployer. In view 
of the man’s long services and previous honesty, he said 
that he would not only retain him but also raise his salary. 

“If I made him, he helped to make me,”’ said the em- 
ployer, ‘‘and I’m not going to forget it.”’ 


The Bond as a Bracer 


O IT is that the man who defaults and is not bonded in 

a surety company alwayscounts upon his previous serv- 
ices, his long acquaintance with his employer and perhaps 
upon his social relations with him; or it may be that he 
relies solely upon the “‘pull’’ that has secured him his posi- 
tion and keeps him in it, regardless of his incompetency or 
dishonesty. But where his employers insist upon having 
him placed under bonds by a surety company, and he de- 
faults, then he has to deal with a third party—with a cold, 
calculating, outside concern that cares very little what be- 
comes of him so long as its interests are conserved. And 
in the case of a defaulter who is reckless and impenitent it 
is good business for the company to which he has given 
bonds to make an example of him. Besides, publicity 
works in a different way with a surety company than it 
does with a bank or other concern. If it should be re- 
ported in the papers that the amount stolen by Jones, the 
















women or mere girls, one marvels that 
the list of embezzlers contains so few 
names of women. 
honest than men, or are they more 
fearful of consequences ? 
Pennsylvania, which leads all the 
States in the matter of defalcations by 
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defaulter, has been made up by a certain surety company, 
that is a good advertisement for the company; so that 
the moral effect of a bond is not an unknown quantity. 

But, aside from these considerations, there are a great 
many embezzlements, and heavy ones, too, that are never 
reported in the papers, as the surety people will tell you. 
On the other hand it seems that there are occasional 
defaulters whose consciences seem to demand that they 
cry out their shame to all the world. In one day, in New 
York City, two defaulters, employed by different compa- 
nies, walked into the same police station and made open 
confession of their peculations. One of these was for 
nineteen years cashier for an express company, who was 
short sixteen thousand dollars, the other a bookkeeper of 
a manufacturing company, who told how he had falsified 
the books and made away with eight hundred dollars. 
Here is a paragraph from the former’s confession: 


Two years ago I started to play the races. I got in 
pretty bad. Then I turned to the stock-market. I knew 
men who had made plenty of money in Wall Street and 
made it quick. I got in wrong for sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. I went as far as Chicago trying to find friends to help 
me square it up, but could get no one to lend me any 
money. I knew the Pinkertons wereafter me. I concluded 
to give myself up. I shall plead guilty and ask the mercy 
of the court. I want to say there is no woman in the case. 
I have simply been a Wall-Street fool. 


Looking over the history of defalcations and defaulters, 
it seems strange that when the Man Who is Tempted 
is about to make his first dip he should ever lose sight of 
the palpable fact that, so far as his life is concerned, it is 
more in jeopardy than if a hold-up man presented a re- 
volver to his head. The hold-up man seldom kills, but 
the defaulter often does, and the man he slays is himself. 
When the Man Who is Tempted dips, he dips for a richer, 
and therefore, as he imagines it, a freer, broader and 
better life; but, as a matter of fact, he is ten times as 
likely to be dipping into death, and such a death! 


The Story of One Young Man 


EFORE me lies a list of the self-slain defaulters who 
thought to get rich quick or to add to their worldly 
wealth. Each name is a story in itself, but from the five- 
million-dollar Hipple down to the five-hundred-dollar 
Smith, I see no suggestion of a tale more pathetic than that 
of a man only twenty years of age, who stole two thousand 
dollars from a firm of brokers by whom he was employed. 
The money went into Wall Street, where the cold wind is 
never tempered to the shorn lamb. Here is the letter the 
boy left for his father: 
Dear Father: 

I have been an awful liar. I have not only lost two 
thousand dollars of money belonging to ——- - , but 
all my own and not a little of yours. THe Liar. 

That men who hold minor positions in banks and work 
for small salaries are sometimes subject to the greatest 
temptations and make big names for themselves as de- 
faulters illustrates the ease with which the Man Who is 
Tempted, be he large or small, can manipulate accounts 
under the system that prevails in most of our banking and 
trust concerns. There was an obscure assistant loan clerk 
for one of the big Trust Companies, who, in April of this 
year, was caught after stealing, from time to time, bonds 
amounting to $250,000. In his confession he added his 
faltering testimony to the great bulk of evidence which 
shows that peculation and speculation are as the hand to 
the glove. He told the police that instead of raiding pool- 
rooms and cheap gambling-houses they should turn their 
attention to Wall Street. Out of the fullness of his ex- 
perience he declared : 

‘‘A man has no chance to get out of this speculation 
whirl with a whole skin.”’ 

Ah, these poor, weak, shivering, shorn lambs!. At what 
an awful cost in blood and treasure are they learning! 

When one considers the tremendous number of women 
who are handling other people’s money in this country, 
where the great ma- 
jority of cashiers, even 
in the big commercial 
establishments, are 
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chair at the Paris theatre, sat up with a grunt of 
satisfaction, for here was something American. The 
lights in the auditorium were extinguished and the picture- 
machine threw a great square of white on the canvas drop. 

‘“‘New York—good, old town,’’ murmured Channing, as 
a picture suddenly flashed into the white square. With 
eyes half closed to shut out the trying flicker, he found 
himself being transported up the harbor into the familiar 
cafion of Wall Street, into the heart of the downtown shop- 
ping district. Ah—here was Broadway—Broadway at 
midday, as nearly as Channing could judge, for the sun 
lighted the pavement with a glaring brilliance. 

Then he stiffened in his seat and leaned forward. With 
astonished eyes he watched himself walk down Broadway, 
coming from out of the massed crowd in the background 
and leisurely making his way down the pictured street, his 
figure growing larger each second on the canvas. The 
sensation was curious, as if the seat of consciousness had 
been detached from his body and placed where it could 
watch the movements of the mere clay. Now he beheld 
himself halt for an instant to look in at a window. Then 
he resumed his walk, jostling against a man as he again 
entered the moving current of humanity. A second later 
he had disappeared out of the field of the camera, making 
his exit in one of the lower angles. 

Channing arose from his seat. He had a curious sensa- 
tion of conspicuity, yet nobody took any notice of him. 
As he reached the upper tier of seats the operator of the 
picture-machine was turning out his lights and packing 
up for the night. Channing was curious. 

‘‘T suppose he’s a Frenchman, too,’’ he said, half aloud, 
as he hesitated. 

‘Well, not so you could particularly notice it,” said the 
the operator, turning his head. 

‘‘Bully for you; you’re a white man!’ cried Channing, 
stepping forward and thrusting out his hand impulsively. 

‘‘And we’re both New Yorkers, at that,’’ added the 
vperator, as he took a rapid survey of the stranger. 

‘*What brought me up here,’’ said Channing, ‘‘was that 
little glimpse of Broadway. It made me feel sort of home- 
sick. And I thought it went too fast. Yousee, I’min 
it. Come on just before you get to the end of the roll. 
Have you any idea when the picture was taken?” 

The operator shook his head. ‘I should judge it 
was a year ago, at least,’”’ he said, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
give you the date. You see, I don’t have anything 
to do with that end of it. The records are kept in 
New York, and this film was sent from New York.” 

“You could do me a great favor, if you would,” 
said Channing. ‘‘I wish you’d send a cablegram to 
New York, asking them, signed with your name, be- 
cause they know you, and I’mastranger. Of course, 
I pay the expenses, and I'll prepay the answer.”’ 

“Sure. I'll do that,” said the operator. 

The performance was almost over when Channing 
reached the theatre the following afternoon. Again 
he saw himself walking in the crowd that moved 
across the canvas, with the same odd sensation of 
astral separation from his body. He walked down 
the sloping aisle, and touched the operator on the 
shoulder. 

“Hello,” said that person. 


(J etaie ac 0 who had been lounging in his orchestra 


“‘T’ve got it, all right.” 


He fished an envelope from his pocket and handed 
it to Channing, who drew forth the sheet it contained, 
and read: 

‘Parker, Paris. 


April twenty-two, last.” 
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“April, eh?” said Channing, reading the dispatch a 
second time. ‘“Let’s see. A little over a year ago. Yes; 
that was about a week before I sailed. The twenty-second. 
Why—yes—by Jingo! The day I lost my scarab!” 

“Your what?” 

“‘Scarab,”’ repeated Channing. 
lost it.” 

“‘What’s a scarab?’’ asked the operator. 

‘‘A bug—a beetle, made out of stone,’”’ explained Chan- 
ning, in a preoccupied manner. ‘‘They come from Egypt. 
I had mine ina fob. When I landed at the club for dinner 
it was gone. Hated like the deuce to lose it, too. It was 
a good one—that is, i’m told it was. I don’t know much 
about them. It slipped out of the setting. Say,” he 
added suddenly, ‘‘can you go over that last picture 
again?” 

“I guess so,” said the operator. He started the calcium 
again. The Broadway panorama began to repeat itself. 

“There I am,” cried Channing, a moment later, as his 
figure came out of the crowd. The operator moved the 
crank slowly and the figures in the picture walked in 
curious jerks, with pauses between each movement. 
Channing watched himself approach in a series of absurd 
twitches. Now the figure of a man who had partially 
screened him from view turned in at a doorway, and he 
stood revealed at full length. 

“‘Stop!’’ cried Channing, and the images on the canvas 
became inert. 

‘“‘T want to go down on the stage,” he added. 
right where it is till I give you a signal.” 

He made his way to the main floor of the theatre. ‘‘Give 
me the next picture—slow.”’ 

Channing renewed his study of himself, and waved for 
another picture. The operator followed his directions. 
Channing’s arm stopped and he called a warning to halt. 
Now his eyes searched the canvas closely and he shook his 
head, as if puzzled. Half a minute later the operator 
heard a smothered exclamation, and saw Channing’s head 
bent close to a spot on the canvas a little way below the 
waist-line of his own figure. Then his hand waved, and the 
next film slipped before the eye of the machine. Channing 
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dropped on one knee and studied the picture at a lower 
point, after which he again signaled silently. Now he 
seemed to be studying the feet of his portrait. At last he 
straightened up and called to the man in the balcony: 

“‘Ceme here a minute, will you?” 

The operator descended to the main floor, and joined him 
on the stage. 

“See that?” cried Channing, pulling him over to the 
canvas and pointing to a small spot near the pavement. 
“That’s my scarab! It’s the queerest thing I ever saw, 
I’ve been standing here and watching myself lose it for 
the last four pictures. It dreps about a foot in every 
picture, as near as I can judge. Half a dozen pictures 
back it’s in the fob, and then it begins to fall out. See, 
The setting is empty now.” 

He pointed to the fob, and the operator nodded. 

‘‘ And there it lies on the sidewalk,” continued Channing, 
“‘T wonder whatever became of it.” 

‘‘Maybe we can find out,” said the operator, and he 
recrossed the footlights and returned to the balcony. 
Slowly he started the roll of film in motion, while Chan- 
ning kept his eyes fixed on the spot where his scarab lay. 
His own figure passed on in jerky steps, and that of another 
man, walking directly behind him, came into view. This 
man was walking rapidly, taking no note of things under- 
foot. A square-toed shoe seemed to hover for an instant 
over the stone beetle and then fall directly upon it. 
Channing uttered a cry of disappointment and waved for 
more pictures. Half a dozen came and went. Then he 
halted the machine and examined the sidewalk minutely. 
The ruthless foot had been lifted, but there was no scarab 
there, nor anything that looked like a crushed stone. 

“Tt’s gone!” cried Channing. 

“T think that man kicked it,” said the operator. 
‘Search the sidewalk.” 

Channing went over every foot of the pavement care- 
fully, and shook his head. - 

“He probably kicked it into the gutter, or out into the 
street,” he said. ‘‘I can’t see it anywhere.” 

The operator moved the film again, slowly. Channing's 
figure passed out in the lower angle, and the little open 
space where he had walked was filled with half a dozen 
figures. The machine stopped again. 

“Take a look at that girl,’ called the operator. 
“No, not that one. The one on the right-hand side, 
near the curb, opposite the cigar-store sign.” 

Channing located a figure which had apparently just 
come into view. Although he could not see the face, 
the figure appeared to be that of a young woman. It 
was in a half-stooping posture. The form of a man in 
the foreground prevented a complete view. As Chan- 
ning observed her the operator gave the crank a slight 
turn and the stooping figure bent lower. The right 
hand was thrust downward. The film jumped again 
and the woman stooped still lower. One-two-three- 
four-five-six—the hand of the stooping figure had 
reached the pavement and the fingers were closing 
over something. 

“‘Stop!’’ called Channing, as he stepped close to the 
canvas. What the fingers inclosed he could not see. 
An instant before a man’s foot had been lifted from 
the spot where the hand now rested. Whatever lay 
on the pavement at that point had been hidden from 
the eye of the camera. Channing gave the signal for 
more pictures. Thestooping figure began to straighten 
slowly to an erect position. The bulk of the man in the 
foreground still hid the face, but now he was edging 
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of the line of vision and the figure of the girl was turn- 

‘.¢ go that it would appear in an instant. Picture by 

: the relative positions of the two figures changed. 
The tip of the woman’s ear came into view. Channing 

- maled nervously for more. 

“That’s the last picture,’’ called the man in the balcony. 

“Are you sure?’’ cried Channing. 

“Jt’s the very end of the roll.” ‘ 

“Two—even one more picture would do it,” groaned 
Channing. : 

“Too bad; I’m sorry,” said the operator. 

“But that girl’s got my scarab, I’ll bet a thousand dol- 
lars,” protested Channing. ‘And I want to see what she 
Jjooks like.” 

“J’]l move the film backward, and you can follow her, 
step by step,” said the operator. ‘‘We can find out then 
just where she comes into the picture.” 

The figures on the canvas reversed their normal motions 
in strange fashion. In half a dozen seconds the girl had 
retreated into the crowd. 

“See her now?” called the operator. 

“No,” answered Channing, after searching. 

“Then we'll go ahead slow.” 

Six films passed into the field of vision, when Channing 
called sharply : 

“Steady, now; here she comes.” 

More than half concealed behind a group of men, who 
advanced first into the field of the camera, he could discern 
the slim form of a girl, moving slowly and hesitatingly, 
because the film was being wound at half speed 
around the drum. It seemed as if at some instant 
her face must be uncovered, but by singular per- 
versity some one in the crowd always intervened. 
Now her hat, broad-brimmed, was clearly in view. 
Now the shoulder of her close-fitting jacket, of 
some light-colored material, jutted into the pic- 
ture. Then it was lost again, and he caught the 
swing of a dark skirt. But never was there a 
glimpse of the face. The figure was of medium 
height, girlish in its contour. Again he breath- 
lessly watched the figure stoop and reach for the 
object on the sidewalk, then straighten, half turn 
and move until the face was almost exposed— 
and then the film ended. He could not suppress 
an exclamation of despair. 

“T guess the tip of her ear is all I'll ever see,”’ 
he sighed. ‘‘But say, old man, what does that 
roll of film cost? I’ve got to have it.” 

“What good would it do you?” asked the oper- 
ator. ‘‘ You couldn’t use it without a machine.” 

“Couldn’t I have enlargements made from it?” 
asked Channing. 

“Yes, you could do that,’’ answered Parker 
slowly. ‘‘They’ll enlarge, all right.” 

“Here,” said Channing. ‘‘ You cable home and 
see if I can have ten seconds’ worth of Broadway. 
Willing to pay the market price, or anything rea- 
sonable. Here’s the address of my hotel.” 

Eight days later Channing was leaning over the 
rail of a liner, watching the coast-line of France 
sink all too slowly farastern of the glistening wake. 
The fever of home-going was in his pulse, yet he 
vaguely realized that home itself was not the 
quickening agent. Channing wanted his scarab, 
wanted it as badly as a child clamoring for the 
loftiest bauble on a Christmas tree. He was nota 
collector of scarabs nor a student of antiquities. 
Rather, he leaned strongly to the modern in all 
things. Twenty-eight years old and reasonably 
rich was the material condition of Henry Chan- 
ning. His late father, eminent in business, had 
made his son solvent for life, but had left him 
no inheritance of the money-gaining instinct. 
Some day, he admitted to himself, he might go 
into business, in order that he should not grow into years 
frivolously. Now, however, he would find his scarab. 

Although not unsocial by nature, Channing held himself 
aloof from his fellow-passengers. The only one who did 
interest him—and that in a casual way—was the girl 
artist who painted studies of the sea. He could stand and 
watch without the fear of a flow of idle, conventional 
chatter. She always worked in silence, her mind con- 
centrated on the canvas before her. That was what 
Channing liked. 

Once he found her working upon a deck scene, and he 
paused longer than was his wont, watching a face grow 
out of the canvas under the sure, swift strokes of her brush. 

“Ts it a portrait?’’ he asked finally. 

“No,” she said, looking up. ‘‘Merely a piece of human 
furniture.” 

He sighed at the ease with which she made the features 
appear, his mind reverting to the photographs that tan- 
talized because of the face they did not show. 

“I’d like your opinion as an expert,” said Channing 
suddenly. ‘If you painted a figure without the face— 
never having seen the face, in fact—would you be able to 
recognize that figure again if you saw it?” 

The girl laughed. 


“It would all depend on the figure,’’ she said. ‘In 
some cases I should say yes; in others, no.” 

“Of course, the costume would help, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Oh, certainly; if it was the same costume.” 

The possibility of a different costume had never occurred 
to Channing before, and the suggestion of it took him 
somewhat aback. 

“The reason I asked,” he explained, “is, that I am 
looking for a lady I have never seen—that is, I have seen 
her figure, but not her face. When I saw you working on 
that face in the picture I thought how easy it would be 
if I could only conjure it up in that fashion.” 

The artist smiled, and went at her work again, with the 
remark: ‘‘ My task is easier than yours, for you are bound 
tightly to a reality, while art has latitude.” 

The first thing Channing did when he set foot on Man- 
hattan Island was to hunt up the nearest telephone. He 
was glad to hear that his old room at the club was still 
vacant. He had now arrived at the base of his operations, 
but he looked out upon the bigness of the city with mis- 
giving. 

Channing spent the evening in his room, poring over a 
pile of photographs and arranging them in orderly rows 
according to their numbers. There was a bewildering 
sameness in them; at least, there would have been to a 
casual observer. But to Channing, each one represented a 
minute step in an absorbing drama. No. 1 and No. 2 
surely seemed to be struck from the same plate. So did 
No. 2 and No. 3. The difference was microscopic. But 





“I am Hunting for Somebody I Have Never Seen” 


there was a noticeable dissimilarity between No. 1 and No. 
10. The Jens of the camera simply refined this difference 
into ten parts. 

When he found himself nodding over the series he 
scooped them up into a pile, threw off his clothes and went 
to bed. 

“Now,” thought Channing, as he breakfasted next 
morning, ‘“‘what is the first thing a detective would do? 
Visit the scene of the crime, I suppose. All right; I'll go 
downtown and have a look at that particular section of 
Broadway.” 

It was easy to locate the place. Even the very paving- 
stone on which his scarab had been sacrificed was there. 

Then Channing reénacted the scene. He went a little 
way up the block, turned and sauntered slowly back, 
mingling with the crowd, as he had seen himself in the 
picture-machine. But he could not bring himself to pass 
the spot, and halted there again, studying the sidewalk 
aimlessly. 

Then he turned to face the point near the curb where 
the girl in the picture had stooped, and started to pace 
off the distance slowly. Arrived at his second stopping- 
place, he went through the performance of picking up an 
imaginary object. 
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He spent ten minutes in this occupation, and for lack 
of another plan did it all over again. 

He went back to his club, not convinced of the useless- 
ness of geographical examination, but for a renewed study 
of his photographs. 

For three days more the quest of the green scarab took 
him at noonday to the dry-goods district, where he waited 
for the passage of a figure that he half believed he would 
recognize by its lithe, graceful, swinging step. He watched 
for a girl who might, in passing the magic spot, betray by 
some involuntary movement or glance a memory of her 
find. At the end of the third day he gave it up reluctantly 
and made his way moodily to the subway. 

Going uptown, a car-card directly opposite his seat 
attracted his attention by the brilliant crimson of its 
lettering. It said in large, compelling type: 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


“Jiminy crickets!’’ exclaimed Channing, as the letters 
seemed to brand themselves on his brain. ‘‘I never thought 
to look.” 

Five minutes later he was legging it in the direction of 
the nearest Carnegie Library, repeating to himself: 

“If she had a hard-shell Puritan conscience, she prob- 
ably did. Of course, it was really my place to do it, but I 
never cared enough about the beastly little bug to bother.”’ 

Through half a dozen files he searched the issues of the 
23d, 24th and 25th of April, without result. Then he took 
up the first file again and began at the 26th. Here it was, 

in the edition of the 29th, at the very top of the 
column: 


FOUND—On Broadway, an odd green or- 
nament. Owner may recover by describing 
property. Address G.S., Box 288, Office. 


‘My scarab!” he gloated, as if the gem were 
lying in the palm of his hand. ‘‘ Honest little 
girl, by George!”’ 

He hurried off to the office of the newspaper. 

‘“‘Here’s an advertisement that appeared in 
your paper on April 29 of last year,”’ he said to 
the clerk at the desk. ‘“‘Do youstill take answers 
for it?” 

The clerk shook his head doubtfully. 

‘“You could leave an answer here, of course,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I don’t imagine it would do you 
much good. People rarely call for more than a 
week after an advertisement of that kind.”’ 

‘‘ Well, is there any way I can find out who put 
it in?’’ asked Channing. 

The clerk took the slip of paper and showed it to 
several fellow-clerks. One of them came forward. 

“‘T remember this ‘ad.,’’’ he said. 

“It was from a lady, wasn’t it?’’ inquired 
Channing eagerly. 

‘No, it was brought in by a boy—a messenger 
boy, I think. The reason I happen to remember 
is that the boy said he had seen a green bug. 
Another boy called for answers two or three times, 
I believe, but I don’t think there were any.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you have a name, or an address, or 
some sort of a record ?’’ asked Channing anxiously. 

The clerk shook his head. 

‘Or, perhaps, the original copy of the advertise- 
ment, so I could see the handwriting and the 
paper it was written on?” 

“It’s over a year ago,” said the clerk. ‘We 
don’t keep copy over a month back.” 

‘“‘Shucks!”’ said Cha. sing, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. ‘‘ You see,’’ he confided, ‘I happen to be 
the owner of that particular green bug, and I 
want him.” 

The clerk looked interested and sympathetic, 
but could offer no suggestion. 

After that, Channing spent the better part of a week 
trying to find a messenger boy who had seen a green bug. 

Then came a new inspiration. In a jeweler’s window 
one day he saw a scarab, set inaring. It was not like his, 
for the color was a grayish brown. That interested him. 
When he learned that the Art Museum contained a loan 
collection, he hastened there with the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte. 

Here, indeed, were scarabs of all sizes and all celors. 
One there was that made him start, a green beetle, possess- 
ing a lustre so peculiarly like his own that for the moment 
he doubted his eyes. Channing hunted up an assistant 
curator and led him over to the case. 

“I’m a sort of scarab fiend,’ he explained. ‘‘ Would 
you mind letting me see the under side of that little green 
fellow?” 

The curator unlocked the case and lifted the green 
beetle out carefully, turning it over on its back in the 
palm of his hand. ‘“‘You say you are interested in 
scarabs?’’ he inquired. 

‘“Yes, to a certain extent. I had one almost exactly 
like that in color and size, and I was curious to see if they 
were marked alike.” 

“Do you recollect how yours is marked?” 
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“Tt isn’t mine now; I lost it,’’ explained Channing. 
‘‘But it was marked on the bottom like this.” 

He drew a pencil from his pocket and marked a char- 
acter on the back of an envelope. The curator examined 
the drawing and then turned to look at the green stone he 
had replaced in the case. 

“You say your scarab was of that material?” he asked. 

‘*Exactly the same, as nearly as I can judge.” 

“In that event, you were unfortunate to lose it,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘It wasa Pharaoh’s scarab. It must have 
been very old.”’ 

“How do you know that?”’ Channing demanded. 

‘I’ve studied scarabs some,”’ said the curator, smiling. 
“There is a fair quantity of literature on the subject. 
Have you read much?” 

“Merely the encyclopedias,”’ confessed Channing. 

“They are little more than indexes to the subject,” said 
the curator. ‘‘ You ought to try a book or two. I can 
give you the names of some, if you like.”’ 

Channing wandered out of the museum with a list of 
three volumes devoted exclusively to the origin, manu- 
facture and discovery of scarabs. 

At the library he called for all three volumes and, when 
they were brought by an attendant, began with the small- 
est. This was a primer on the subject, and he skimmed 
the pages in a desultory way. He found it not nearly so 
interesting as the collection of stones in the museum, and 
laid it aside for the second volume. This wasa larger work, 
more exhaustive in its treatment, and handsomely illus- 
trated in colors. Channing took a 
childish interest in the beautifully- 
lithographed plates. There were rows 
after rows of scarabs—reds, blues, 
browns, yellows, and many that com- 
bined two, or even three, colors. 

He paused longest at a page of green 
beetles, where the colors shaded from 
deep tints to the most delicately-pale 
hues. Here, again, was the counter- 
feit presentment of his own scarab. 
He could not be mistaken in the shade. 

“Pity they don’t show reverse 
sides,” he thought, as he studied the 
little figure in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page. Then he uttered 
an exclamation and brought the vol- 
ume closer to his eyes, rubbing the tip 
of his finger over the specimen that 
had attracted him. The smooth sur- 
face of the page was indented. 

Channing slipped his finger under 
the page. There'was a roughness, like 
the raised characters of Braille. He 
lifted the page against the light; then 
hurried across the room to the window, 
where he again held it up. 

“Tt’s there!’’ muttered Channing. 

The Pharaoh’s mark—the mark of 
his lost scarab —showed clearly against Cl 
the strong light! Tremblingly, Chan- ya 
ning laid the book on the window sill 
and turned the page to thereverse side 
bending over it. Unmistakably the 
outline of the mysterious hieroglyphic 
was sharply raised in the texture of the 
heavy, calendered paper. Hebrushed the tipsof his fingers 
over it gently, as if to assure himself that his eyes were 
playing him no tricks. There was no possible doubt. His 
own scarab had been held against the under side of the 
page and the paper rubbed firmly into the outline. 

Channing studied it dumbly for five minutes. Then he 
lifted the book and carried it to the desk of a librarian. 

“‘Do you keep a record of the calls for certain volumes?” 
he asked. 

The young woman reached for the volume, and glanced 
at the title. 

“‘T think we have a record; I will see.’ 

‘‘T want to learn if it has been called for any time on or 
after April 22 of last year,’’ he said. 

She was gone for several minutes. On her return she 
found Channing’s head bent over a page of green scarabs. 

“‘The book was called for on April 26 of last year,” 
she said. 

**Would—-would you know whether it was a lady or a 
gentleman?’’ Channing asked. 

The librarian shook her head. 

‘Our records are not so minute,” she answered, smiling. 

‘Have you any other books on scarabs?’’ he asked. 
“Tf you have, I'd like to look at them—all of them.” 

He received three more volumes from the hands of an 
attendant, one of them a bulky treatise, and two in foreign 
languages. He riffled the pages rapidly, stopping only at 
plates and illustrations. But, though he searched each for 
the telltale mark, it was to be found nowhere save in the 
book with the colored plates. 

He sat staring at the imprint for a long time, now and 
then turning the pages to see if, by some impulse of 
vandalism, she had written ‘‘G. S.”’ anywhere between the 
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covers. But he found nothing. Save for the mark on the 
image of the green beetle, the pages of the volume were as 
intact as when they had come from the press. 

Channing wandered out of the library in a daze. He 
wanted to do something in a hurry, but he did not know 
what that thing was. He had an uneasy feeling that he 
was losing time, but he could find no way to stem the flow 
of fruitless days. 

For a time, barring three more visits to the library, where 
the marked image on the page had an almost morbid 
fascination for him, he spent his days in pursuing the 
more obvious and primitive methods of the chase—a 
futile haunting of the zone swept by the picture-machine. 
Finally he ceased his calls at the library, for on his last 
visit he had overcome with difficulty a wild desire to steal 
the volume. 

Then something happened that took him to Philadel- 
phia. It was the chance information that Philadelphia 
possessed a collection of scarabs. But there was not a 
green scarab in the lot, even though there were scores 
unlike any he had seen in his own city. 

“If you are interested in scarabs,” said the man in 
Philadelphia, ‘‘why don’t you begin nearer home? Have 
you seen the collection of Professor Stoneleigh?” 

Channing said that he had not. 

‘He lives in Tarrytown,’ volunteered his informant. 
‘His private collection is quite remarkable.” 

Professor Stoneleigh, of Tarrytown, was little in stature 
and old in years, with bright, beady eyes that looked out 





“It is Not Very Well Done,” He Said, “ but I Think You Will Understand”’ 


not unkindly through the rims of a huge pair of spectacles. 
For half an hour Channing had been listening patiently 
to the voluble little savant. 

“‘Steatite,’’ explained the Professor, holding a tiny 
scarab up to the light, ‘‘from the twelfth dynasty. Here 
is one of the same period, but of clay. This one is granite. 
Mark the carving; the thirty toes are perfect. This is 
serpentine; this is cornelian; this is a rather unusual 
type of onyx. 

‘*See these,’’ continued the Professor. ‘‘These are all 
older. Ah, the ancients were fine workmen. They took 
time; they were patient. Here are two from the third 
dynasty. Are they not beautiful? But you will always 
find the Neb-Ka scarabs beautiful.” 

‘And how old are these?’’ asked Channing. 

“The small one, of lapis lazuli,’ said the Professor, ‘‘is 
the oldest. I fix it at about 3900 B.C. Yes, yes; the old 
ones are the best. It is so in everything. I have never 
seen but one scarab older than this,’’ added the Professor, 
after a momentary pause. 

“TI am sorry,” he continued, “that you did not call a 
couple of days ago. Ah, then I had a scarab to show you. 
But it was not mine.” 

*‘Couldn’t you buy it?’’ asked Channing. 

“No, no; it was too valuable. Quite 4000 B. C., I 
think. And’’—the Professor lifted his hand impressively 
—‘‘a royal scarab.” 

Channing essayed to speak, but ended in merely staring 
at the little man. 

‘“*A Pharaoh’s scarab,’’ added the Professor, in a rev- 
erent tone. ‘It was 

As he paused, Channing blurted: 
“It was green!” 
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The Professor looked at him in astonishment. Then he 
clapped his hands. 

“You are right. You know something of scarabs It 
was green—green basalt; but such an unusual shade 
Here; it was something like this.” ; 

He fumbled in another drawer for a few seconds and 
drew forth a small, green beetle. Channing nodded dumb} 
as he looked at it. y 

‘But this is quite a common one,’’ declared the Profes. 
sor. “The other—ah, that bore the royal mark. See: 
like this.’”’ ; 

He seized a sheet of paper and drew a figure upon it 
Channing was nodding his head mechanically, yy, 
scarcely glanced at the drawing. He knew what it was 
It was an efiort to speak, but he finally mastered his Voice. 

“You say it has been taken away?” : 

‘Only yesterday,” said the Professor with a sigh. 

Channing uttered an exclamation. 

‘‘But the owner? Who is the owner?” 

“That,” said the Professor sadly, “‘I do not know.” 

Channing fell back a pace and stared at him in amaze. 
ment. 

“You don’t know?” he repeated slowly. 

“‘No,”’ said the Professor in a resigned tone. ‘I do not 
know. It was brought to me several months ago. The 
owner wished to have it identified. It was wonderfully 
rare; unique, in fact. I knew it at a glance. I became 
enraptured with it. I begged an opportunity to study it. 
It was left with me—for months! Think! For months! 
The rarest I had ever seen. It wasa 
privilege, a high privilege. Yesterday 
it was called for. I suppose I shall not 
see itagain. Nevertheless, it was some. 
thing to have lived for.” 

‘‘What did the owner look like?” 
asked Channing. ‘‘Surely you must 
know something about her—her name 
—or something?” 

‘Did I say it was a lady?” asked the 
Professor, a trifle absently. ‘I hadn't 
remembered saying so. But it was. 
That was so odd. The scarab does not 
often appeal to the feminine.” 

““A young lady?” suggested Chan- 
ning. 

‘Really, I don’t know,” said the 
Professor. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I 
did not notice. I was absorbed in the 
stone. It was a wonderful piece of 
work. The material was so fine and 
hard, the shading so unique. And the 
carving—why re 

‘“*You say it was only yesterday she 
called?” interrupted Channing impa- 
tiently. 

“Only yesterday,’ assented the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ You should have seen the de- 
tail init ; the wonderful sharpness——” 

‘‘Hang the sharpness!” exclaimed 
Channing. Then, hastily: ‘“‘Oh, I beg 
your pardon, sir.” 

The Professor aroused from his dream 
and spoke stiffly. 

“I thought you were interested in 
scarahs,”’ he said. 

“Tam—I am,” said Channing humbly. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
that. I was excited. It seemed so odd, you know, that 
such a wonderful stone should be carried off by an utter 
stranger to you.” 

“But she was the owner of it,’’ said the Professor. 
“Why not? Indeed, I am grateful to her for leaving it 
with me so long.” 

‘‘And you never even asked her name?” 

‘‘T think she did tell it to me,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ But 
I do not recall it.” 

Channing chewed his lip in exasperation and stared 
hopelessly at the little man, who was now dreaming again. 

“Did it begin with a G or an S?”’ he asked. 

‘‘A Neb-Ka scarab, quite 4000 B. C.” 

Channing sighed. It was utterly useless. 

“Well,” he said gently, after a long pause, during which 
the Professor stood in a rapt state, staring at the floor, 
‘perhaps she will come back with it. She may want to 
find out more about it.” 

The little man shook his head slowly. 

“‘I do not allow myself to hope for it,” he said. ‘‘I do 
not think she was scientifically interested. She did not 
study scarabs—as you and I.” 

Channing smiled at the coupling of their pursuits. A 
little later he bade the Professor good-by. 

“I may run across it myself some day,” he said. ‘If 
I do I shall let you know.” 

“Do!” exclaimed the Professor in delight. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, a fine, green basalt, with the Pharaoh’s mark.” 

“I will not forget,”’ said Channing. 

Forget! In the days that followed Channing often 
laughed sourly at the word. To forget might bring peace 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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THE MAN HUNT 







HE Moonshine 
T Theatre blazes 
its defiance into 
the night from a 
gleaming Broadway 
promontory, whose 
cape divides the rest- 
less human tide that 
rises to its flood every 
evening about eleven, 
and falls to its ebb at 
two or three in the 
morning. Through 
its arched portals one 
might drive a hansom 
eab, and tradition 
says that the feat has 
been accomplished. 
Here Mrs. Vokes, under 
the alias of ‘‘ Heléne 
DeLacy,” first minced her way into popularity—but that 
was in the days of crinoline. The youths who loitered 
about its iron-bound stage entrance are gray-headed men 
to-day, those of them who are still alive. Only old Vincent 
remains, as rugged as a granite cliff, and as impervious 
to persuasion, bribery or anger. ‘I’m sorry, gents, but 
it’s against my orders,” is said as conclusively to-night 
as it was twenty years ago. He got as far as: 

“T’m sorry, sir, but it’s against ” then changed it to 
a wondering: ‘‘Bless my soul, Mr. Ralston! Is it you?” 
as he encountered the set face of our friend. 

“Why, Vincent,” exclaimed the latter; ‘‘you still here? 
What luck! You don’t look a day older!” 

“T can’t say the same for you, sir. I understand con- 
gratulations are in order. Oh, I read the papers! But 
——.”’ he hesitated. 

“But you think I’m rather old for ‘Johnnying’?’’ in- 
terpolated Ralston. ‘‘You’re quite right. I am. But 
don’t be alarmed; this is business. I want to find a young 
woman named Ernestine Hudson. I must see her at once. 
Can you fix it for me?” 

“T think so,” answered the guardian of the wings. ‘‘I’d 
do it if I lost my job. I won’t forget in a hurry what you 
did for my little Bill. Just step * 

At that instant the door was thrust violently open and 
a gray-coated messenger boy, carrying a large oblong box, 
projected himself violently against Vincent. 

“For Hudson!”’ he ejaculated shortly. 

“Put ’em on that desk,” directed Vincent. 

“Say, boss, let me take ’em in,” pleaded the boy. 

“Who do you think you are, anyway?’’ inquired the 
doorkeeper. ‘‘Get out of here!” 

The boy lingered, gazing wistfully down the gas-lighted 
passage, through which floated the hum of the orchestra, 
confused by the shufile of feet and inarticulate orders. 

Vincent took a threatening step in the direction of the 
boy, who made a grimace at him and backed slowly 
through the door. Ralston smiled and looked inquiringly 
at the box. 

“Tt might serve as an introduction,” he suggested with 
a smile. 

“You don’t need it,” said Vincent. ‘I guess you re- 
member the way. Just step down the passage, and you’ll 
find the chorus ready to go on for the second act. Hud- 
son’s the wheel horse for the partridges. She has a bunch 
of tail sprouts like a feather duster. What fool things 
the public pay to see nowadays! Why, they ain’t content 
to let a girl be a girl, but they have to turn her into a bird, 
or a dress form, or a wax figger, or an automobile, or a 
flower. Now, take this show. It’s supposed to be a kind 
of a ‘flag raiser.’ Marchin’ through Georgy and Campin’ 
To-night and all that, and the chorus is birds. Birds! 
Sparrers, canaries and partridges!”” he grunted scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Well, good luck. See you later.” 

Ralston walked down the passage and pushed open the 
skeleton canvas door that separated him from the wings. 
The curtain was down, and a small army of men were 
noisily pulling enormous flies into place by means of pul- 
leys. One group in the centre of the stage were erecting 
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a “Port Arthur” bristling with guns, and several with 
wheelbarrows were bringing in a foreground of rocks, 
which others arranged with elaborate carelessness. Over- 
head hung a wilderness of ropes and drops, with sections 
of scenery suspended in mid-air. Two spiral staircases of 
iron sprang from either side and lost themselves in the 
tangle above. Ascending and descending were perpetual 
streams of heterogeneous figures, who went up as birds and 
came down as village maidens, or who from grand dames 
of fashion were transformed into Quakeresses or drummer- 
boys. There was loud chattering on all sides, interspersed 
with deep invectives from the coatless hustlers on the 
stage. Above all shrieked and rattled the pulleys. 

The blinding light and the clouds of dust made the 
scene utterly confusing, and for a moment Ralston hesi- 
tated vaguely. To his left a flock of ‘‘partridges”’ clus- 
tered about one of the flies, while one little lady partridge 
sat apart on a nail keg, and eased her little partridge foot 
by loosening her slipper. 

To the nearest Ralston turned and inquired for Miss 
Hudson. The girl whom he had addressed stared boldly 
at him, and without replying waved languidly toward the 
partridge on the barrel. It was evident that she took no 
interest in the friends of Miss Hudson. Ralston turned, 
and, at the same moment, heard a shrill cackle from the 
group behind him. In spite of himself he could feel the 
red coursing up to his ears. The girl on the barrel had 
entirely removed her slipper and was stretching her toes. 
She did not look up at his approach, having already 
minutely studied his make-up under the shelter of her 
heavily-corked eyebrows as he emerged from the passage. 

‘Are you Miss Hudson?”’ 

“Yes,” said the partridge, critically examining her 
instep. 

“My name is Ralston,”’ he started rapidly. ‘I’m look- 
ing for a friend of mine, who must be turned up at once. 
It’s a matter of life and death, and he’s got to be found. I 
have an idea you know him.” 

“Have you?” said the partridge innocently. 

“The man I refer to is John Steadman. Do you know 
where he is?”’ 

The girl slowly lifted her head and looked at him rather 
impudently. She seemed more like a large doll than a 
girl. 

“I haven’t the pleasure of your acquaintance, Mr. Ral- 
ston, if that is your name, and I don’t know your friend 
Steadman.” 

There was something about her manner that convinced 
Ralston that she knew more than she admitted, but it was 
obvious that for purposes of her own 
she had made up her mind to treat 
him with the scant courtesy usually % 
extended by show girls to people who 
are not worth while, and to people 
who it is worth while to keep at a 
distance. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Ralston. 
“T believed that you were the one 
person in New York who could tell 
me where he was. Of course, you 
might know him under some other 
name.” 

“Why are you so interested in 
finding this Mr.—Steadman?”’ asked 
the partridge, studiously inserting 
her foot in a shoe that seemed all toe. 

“Simply for his own sake.” 

“Don’t you ever come behind for 
yours?” she inquired abstractedly. 
Ralston suppressed a smile. 

“See here, young lady ——”’ he 
began, changing his tactics. 

“All on for the second!”’ shouted 
a big man in a Derby hat. ‘Here 
you, Hudson, stop fooling and get 
into your place! Clear the wings.” 

From behind the wall of curtain 
camethe distant crash of the contend- 
ing chords of the overture. ‘Port 
Arthur” and its rocks were in place, 
the Japanese flag flying defiantly in a 
strong current of air, generated by 
a frenzied electric fan held by a super 
in the moat. The chorus trooped 
from the flies, and came tumbling 
down fire-escapes and staircases. 
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In a Moment More They had Staggered with Sullivan’s Limp Form 


Thepartridge knocked her heelsto- 
gether and jumped lightiy to her feet. 

“‘Peep-peep!’’ she said. “‘See you 
later, old man. Stage door about 
eleven-thirty.” 

She nodded at him and started hopping toward thestage. 
The other partridges were forming in long lines, with much 
jostling of tail feathers and fluttering of pinions. 

‘Hurry up there!’’ shouted the assistant ‘‘stage”’ in Miss 
Hudson’s direction, and then turned hastily toward the 
opposite flies where some mix-up had attracted his attention. 

Ralston saw his last clue hopping away from him. A 
bell rang loudly, and the orchestra struck up the first few 
bars of the opening chorus. Hardly conscious of what he 
was doing Ralston strode quickly after the partridge and, 
grasping her firmly by the wings, drew her back into the flies. 

‘“‘Let me go!’’ she gasped, struggling to free herself. 
‘‘Let me go! What are youtryingto do? Do you want 
me to be fined?”’ 

“Keep quiet,” whispered Ralston. ‘I’ve got to speak 
to you. Do you understand? I can’t let you goon. I'll 
stand for any fine, and square you into the bargain. It’s 
too late, anyway! The curtain’s up already.” 

‘Let me go,” she cried, the tears starting into her eyes. 
“You're hurting me, you brute! I'll lose my job. The 
management don’t stand for this kind of thing. You're a 
fine gentleman, you are! Oh, what shall I do?” 

Ralston’s heart smote him. He knew well the hideous 
uncertainty which being out of a job means to the chorus 
girl, and its more hideous possibilities. 

“I’m sorry,” he said humbly. “I had to do it, and I 
promise you shall lose nothing by it. Now, quick, where 
can we talk. Not here? The manager would see you.” 

The partridge wiped her eyes. 

“Do you promise to square the management ?”’ 

“I certainly do—on my honor as a gentleman.” 

“Then come!’’ Hudson darted quickly back among 
the scenery, and Ralston followed her down a flight of iron 
steps which led beneath the stage. Pipes ran in all direc- 
tions, and great heaps of old flies and useless properties 
reached toward the low ceiling, between which narrow 
alleys led off into the darkness. A smell of mould and of 
paint filled the air. Even the scant gas-jets seemed to 
burn with a peculiar dimness in the damp atmosphere. 

‘Come along!”’ whistled the partridge. 

Beyond a pile of lumber in a sort of catacomb she 
stopped. A bead of gas showed blue against some white- 
washed brickwork. 

“Turn it up,” said Hudson, and Ralston did so. 

“‘Hungry?’’ she continued. ‘I could eat anything that 
didn’t bite me first!’ 

Ralston laughed. 

““Were you in that show?” he asked. ‘It was a good 
one. No, I’m not hungry. Suppose I were?” 
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“This is our rathskeller,’’ she laughed. ‘Are you very 
thirsty ?”’ 

Ralston admitted to a certain degree of dryness. 

“‘Certainly,’’ he said; ‘‘I should like nothing better than 
a’ large schooner of dark, imported beer. What will you 
have?”’ he continued, carrying on the jest. 

Hudson, who had seated herself on a low seat by the 
wall, got up and struck sharply on the wooden partition 
with a stick. 

‘“What’s that?” asked Ralston. 

‘Perhaps, some beer will come out!’’ remarked the par- 
tridge. ‘Moses was not the only one.” 

A rattling followed, and a square opening appeared in 
the wall, in which the shaggy towhead of a young man 
was visible. 

He grinned at sight of Miss Hudson. 

“‘How vas de shootink?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ Does de bar- 
tridges want more vet? Ha! Ha! You vasa bird!” 

“Ya, Fritz. Two schooners and a hotdog. Hustle ’em 
up.” 

Fritz closed the slide which covered the opening and the 
partridge turned gayly toward Ralston. 

‘“What do you think of that? Pretty good, eh?” 

“‘I don’t understand,” he replied. ‘‘ Where did he come 
from? What is in there?” 

“T’ll tell you. When Charley Stroman built this house 
there was a row of old tenements on the side street. Well, 
Jo Bimberger tore ’em down and built a rathskeller. While 
he was doing it one of the girls tipped off the boss carpenter 
to leave this place. Ain’t it grand? Say, you get almost 
dead jumping around onthe boards. It looks easy enough, 
but I tell you sometimes you're ready to scream.” 

‘‘Just the thing,’’ answered our friend. ‘‘ Does the man- 
agement object?” 

“Not a bit. Charley gets a rake-off from the saloon. 
It’s good business.”’ 

The slide opened and two dripping glasses made their 
appearance. Ralston received them and handed one to 
Miss Hudson. Then Fritz passed in a Frankfurter about 
the size of a policeman’s night-stick. 

Ralston drew half a dollar from his pocket and ex- 
changed it for the sausage. 

“That’s all right, keep the change,” he remarked. 

‘‘My, you must have it to throw away!’’ said Hudson. 
‘‘Twenty-three for you, Fritz. Shut the slide.” 

Ralston took a deep draught of the beer. He could not 
help smiling as he thought of the picture he would present 
could any one of his‘associates see him at the moment. 
What, for instance, would the President have said? And 
the Secretary of War! Underneath the stage of a theatre, 
drinking beer with a chorus girl. He put down the glass 
and pulled himself together. 

‘‘Now, to business!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘This is jolly good 
fun, but I’ve a long night in front of me, and I’ve got work 
to do in it. Where is Steadman?” 

The partridge looked at him inquiringly. 

**You don’t mean you really are trying to find any one?” 

“‘Certainly I do.” 

“Steadman?” 

ae 

She shrugged her shoulders. It was clear, even to 
Ralston, that she was disappointed. 

“T can’t help you.” 


‘ 


“You know him?’ Ralston’s gaze penetrated her 
feathers. 
“Yes. But I don’t know where he is—and what is more, 


I don’t care. He’s a cad.” 

“Well, let it go at that. But I’ve got to find him. How 
long is it since you’ve seen him?”’ 

“Three weeks.”’ 

‘“What was he up to?” 

“Oh, the usual business. 
he’s not worth your while.” 

“I didn’t say he was. But he must be turned up. 
he drinking?”’ 

ia Si 

“Ah!” Ralston scowled. 

“‘He’s a bad one,”’ continued the partridge. ‘‘ He began 
at the bottom and worked down.” 

“You must help meto find him. Whom should I see?”’ 

“T don’t know anything about him. I’ve heard he knew 
a Miss Florence Davenport. She might be able to help 
you.” 

‘“Where does she live?’’ 

‘‘On Forty-sixth Street,’’ and she gave him a number. 

Ralston arose and put his hand into his pocket. 

*‘T am very much indebted to you,” he said courteously. 
“You won't mind if I make good your fine?”’ 

He drew out a bill and placed it in her hand. She raised 
her eyebrows at sight of its denomination. 

“No,” she said; “I haven’t done anything for you. I 
don’t want the money.” 

“But your fine?” 

‘‘That’s all right,”’ she replied, shrugging her shoulders. 
“‘T could have gone on—if I’d wanted to. I was merely 
bluffing. You couldn’t have held me. You’re a gentle- 
man, and I don’t want the money.” She spoke quietly, 
and looked him full in the face. Ralston wavered. 


He’s badly in. Let him go; 


Was 
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‘Please don’t,’ said the girl, and held out the bill. 
Ralston took it and returned it to his pocket. 

‘Miss Hudson,” said he, ‘‘you have placed me under a 
great obligation, one that money cannot repay. If I can 
ever help you in any way let me know.” 

The partridge got up and led the way toward the stair- 
case. At the top she held out her hand and Ralston took 
it in his. 

‘‘He’s not worth it,”’ she repeated. ‘‘Let him go.” 

‘Noblesse oblige,’’ he smiled, looking down at her. 

The chorus had filed off the stage and were standing on 
the other side. 

“Here you, Hudson! Where have you been?” whis- 
pered the manager hoarsely, grasping her roughly by the 
shoulder. ‘‘Get over there.” 

‘Leave me alone!” she cried sharply, shaking off his 
arm. Then, turning to Ralston: 

‘‘Good-night, sir,”’ she said. 


vi 

TSIDE the Moonshine Ralston found the usual con- 

gestion of cabs, landaus and coaches. He had de- 
layed to exchange a few reminiscences with old Vincent, 
and it was fully ten minutes more before Ralston could 
find his cabby in the tangle of vehicles. As he stepped 
into the street, to save the time requisite for the man to 
draw to the curb, an opera coach, drawn by a spanking 
pair of bays in glittering harness, was vainly trying to 
force its way through the side street. It had paused for 
an instant in front of the stage entrance, and Ralston had 
caught a glimpse of Ellen’s face inside. 

A momentary impulse had seized him to stop the coach 
and tell her of the hopelessness of the task to which she 
had set him, but, in the instant of his uncertainty, the way 
had cleared and they had driven on. He had climbed into 
his own hansom, little the wiser for his experience at the 
Moonshine. 

The sidewalks were jammed with the usual after-theatre 
crowd, hurrying either to get home as quickly as possible, 
or to secure seats in restaurants which pandered less to 
the taste of the gourmet than to that of the glutton. For 
a solid mile on either side of Broadway stretched house 
after house of entertainment, any one of which could har- 
bor a hundred Steadmans, and for a quarter of a mile on 
either side lay twenty streets, where also he might be. 
He followed the crowd slowly northward, wondering why 
so few of them walked in the opposite direction. When- 
ever he came toa well-known hostelry he went in and eagerly 
scanned the tables, but, although he recognized many 
whom he knew and who knew him, he found naught of 
Steadman. 

Having visited five chop-houses, a ‘‘rathskeller,” two 
‘‘hofbraus,’’ and several more pretentious places, he aban- 
doned the idea of trying to stumble upon his man, and 
returned to his original belief that only by following some 
sort of a clue could he succeed. Somewhere in the hot 
clasp of the city lay the miserable youth he had promised 
to find. For a moment he regretted the answer which he 
had sent to Ellen’s apartment —the four words that had 
pledged him to a fool’s errand, the absurdity of which was 
nuw apparent. Then came a realizing sense of the im- 
portance of his mission to Ellen, and a grim determination 
to find this man wherever he might be. 

He had now reached Forty-second Street, and the crowd 
divided into two streams, one moving eastward and the 
other northward, a part of the latter to plunge beneath the 
Times Building into the subway, and the remainder to 
add to the already existing congestion in front of the Hotel 
Astor and the New York Theatre. Longacre Square boiled 
with life—a life garish, bizarre, unlike that of any other 
city or generation. 

The restaurants could seat no more, and a bejeweled, 
scented throng stood in the doorways and struggled for 
the vacant tables. The night-hawks lining the curb peered 
eagerly at every passer-by to note signs of intoxication or 
indecision. Tiny newsboys thrust their bundles of papers 
against dress waistcoats and felt for loose watches, ready 
to dart into the throng at the first move of suspicion on 
the part of their victims. Clerks with their best girls 
pointed out these and made witticisms upon them, hoping 
thus to divert attention from the attractions of the res- 
taurants, for whose splendors they intended later to sub- 
stitute the more substantial, if more economical, pleasures 
of the dairy lunch. Automobiles, in which sat super- 
cilious foreign chauffeurs, blocked the entrances of the 
pleasure palaces. Streams of country folk poured in and 
out of hotels which made a specialty of rural trade, prom- 
ising to their patrons, in widely-distributed circulars, easy 
access to everything ‘‘worth seeing.’”’ These came, were 
relieved of their money and, after fervid correspondence 
on the hotel stationery, went home to fill the minds 
of their town-folk with descriptions of scenes which ex- 
isted only in their imaginations. 

For every person on Longacre Square after twelve 
o’clock who is there for an honest purpose, there are three 
who are there either to do that which they should not do 
or to see that which they should not see. It is the white 
light in which the New York moth plays before he plunges 
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into the withering flame. It was here Steadman haq be 
gun, and like enough he was not far off. 

The electric clock above the roof-tops moved toward 
quarter before one as Ralston turned into Forty-sixth 
Street, and, springing from his hansom, dashed up the stepg 
of the number to which he had been directed. 

A dim light burned in the hallway, and the bel] made 
a faint jangling in deserted regions beyond. After some 
time a maid opened the door and asked his business, Misg 
Davenport was out, she said. Ralston stretched the truth 
far enough to say that he was a friend. The girl had ho 
idea where she could be found. Then Ralston also Vol. 
unteered that he was a friend of Mr. Steadman’s, Still 
the maid remained imperturbable. The sight of a pij 
however, led to an immediate change of demeanor. 

Yes, Miss Davenport had gone out with a gentleman— 
not Mr. Steadman—early in the evening. Did she know 
Mr. Steadman? Yes, she thought she knew Mr. Stead. 
man—a dark gentleman. She seemed anxious to help 
Ralston, but doubtful of success. 

As was not unreasonable, Ralston was beginning to be 
quite disgusted at the position in which he found himself 
a condition which was by no means relieved by the fact 
that, as he reached the bottom of the steps, he found him- 
self face to face with Colonel Duer and a somewhat elderly 
lady companion. The new Assistant Secretary felt dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. Another man might have turned 
away his face, but Ralston looked steadily into the Col- 
onel’s under the full light of the street lamp. Simulta- 
neously he raised his hand to his hat, then crossed the 
sidewalk and jumped into the hansom. The cabby lifted 
the manhole and looked down. 

“Huh?” said he. ‘‘ Where’ll I go now?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ralston. 

The cabby chuckled. He was satisfied one way quite 
as well as another. From his seat of vantage he was able 
to look down critically upon mankind in general, and had 
learned to distinguish ‘‘the real thing’’ when he saw it. 
He had no doubts as to Ralston, and no misgivings at all 
as to the latter’s ability to pay and pay well, and he was 
as confident that his tip would be in accordance with the 
most advanced ideas of liberality as he was that this same 
fare of his was quite out of the ordinary. He nad sized 
up Ralston for a thoroughbred from the moment he had 
come downstairs. For one matter he did not waste wor¢s; 
for another he neither looked at his watch nor inquired the 
price; for another—and yov could always tell by that— 
he knew just what he was doing. Moreover, he was per- 
fectly sober. He belonged to that small and distinguished 
body of midnight travelers who realize that they are ina 
cab and not in a hammock.. Hence Ralston’s admission 
that he did not know where to go next struck upon the 
cabby intelligence in the light of a joke. 

‘‘Huh?”’ said he again, removing his cigar. 

“I said I didn’t know,” repeated Ralston. 

‘Up against it?’’ said cabby with divination. 

“Exactly,” returned his fare with a slight laugh. “‘ You 
are a man of perspicacity.”’ 

‘‘Huh?” repeated the cabby. 

“‘T said you were a mind-reader,” answered Ralston. 

‘“‘T guess I can see furder’n most,’’ admitted cabby com- 
placently. 

Ralston had struck a match and lit a fresh cigar. He 
was feeling very, very tired. His watch showed that it 
was already a quarter to one—and the Twelfth started at 
seven. Just six hours left, not a minute more. 

The cabby was still peering down the manhole and drop- 
ping an occasional sympathetic ash on Ralston’s silk hat. 
His fare interested him —he was beginning to have a notion 
that Ralston was somebody. Maybe a big military gun. 
He had that clean, hard look those “‘fellers’’ have. 

Suddenly the fare spoke again, in an even more amiable 
tone than before. 

‘My friend, how long have you been in this business?” 

The cabby hesitated while he made an accurate mathe- 
matical computation. 

“Five years on a percentage—ten years on my ow.l— 
fifteen years, sir.” 

“You know the town pretty well, eh?” 

‘Fairly well, sir.” 

‘Is there a café somewhere a bit out of the way—some- 
thing quiet, you know?” 

“Sure, across the Square. Shall I drive you there?”’ 

“Vea.” 

The cabby clucked to his horse, and they wheeled about 
and crossed the White Way again. The pedestrians were 
thinning out. The rain had ceased, the clouds had parted 
and the sky was sprinkled with brightly-burning stars. 
Up in the Times’ Tower the city editor was polishing 
up his morning editorial ‘‘war-whoop,” which, he said 
to himself, would make the Japanese Emperor scratch 
his head. It was a half-column in the nature of a 
“Godspeed” to the first volunteer regiment to start for 
the front. He liked the Twelfth, and had been in it himself 
under Ralston. The thought reminded him that he ought 
to give his old captain a bit of a send-off as well, and he 
penned a dozen lines to go after the leader, headed: “A 
Wise Appointment.” 
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Twenty-five stories below the subject of his encomium 
was entering the side door of a shabby café, followed by 
his cabby. They seated themselves at a table in the cor- 
of the sawdust-covered floor. 
“The situation is this,” began Ralston, after the waiter 
” had picked up his tip and retired. ‘‘I must, inside of six 
hours, turn up @ man who is somewhere in the city. He 
doesn’t know enough to want to be found. He must be 
jocated without outside help, quietly. The only clue I 
have to his whereabouts is that he knows a young woman 
named Florence Davenport. She lives in that house we 
ped at. She has gone out with a man named Sullivan. 
[don’t know the fellow, but the chances are he won’t help 
me, But, whether he will or not, I don’t know where he is, 
and I must find him in order to find her.” 
He looked at the cabby inquiringly. 
“J know him, all right,” said the cabby. ‘‘A big ‘harp’ 


with a sandy mustache. I know her, too. I took ’em 
poth out this very night.”’ 
“Took them out!” exclaimed Ralston. ‘‘Why, in 


Heaven’s name, didn’t you say so before!’ Then he re- 
nmbered and laughed at the absurdity of his question. 
The fatigue of a severe day was dissipated in a moment. 

“Sure,” continued the cabby, ‘‘I took ’em out just be- 
fore | answered your call. She uses the same stable.”’ 

“Where did they go?”’ 

“Proctor’s.”” 

“Where do you suppose they are now?” 

“You can search me!” responded the cabby, now thor- 
oughly interested. “The chances are about even between 
Hanley’s and the Bertin, 
but you tried Hanley’s. 

Better hike right down to 
the other place.” 

Ralston started swiftly 
to his feet, made his way to 
the cab, and in a moment 
more they were galloping 
down Broadway. 

The electric timepiece on 
the roofs marked 1.04 as 
they rattled past. What 
people were still awake 
were most of them inside 
the shining windows of 
the restaurant, and the 
big porters were leaning 
sleepily against the door- 
posts of their hostelries. 
Up in the tower the city 
editor had ended his short 
paragraph with the words: 
“The nation is to be sin- 
cerely congratulated on 
the wisdom of the Execu- 
tive’s selection.”” In the 
cab Ralston wondered 
what the President would 
say if he could see him 
then, chasing all over the 
town after a young woman 
and her male escort. He 
was dreadfully sleepy, and 
the cushions of the cab were 
so soft —soft —sof 

He pulled himself to- 
gether as the cab reined up 
sharply at the Twenty-sixth Street entrance of the Café 
Bertin. ~His driver did not need to be told to wait, and 
Ralston hurriedly pushed his way through the revolving 
doors into the hot, scented air of the waiting hall. If it 
was late on Broadway, it was early enough inside the Bertin. 

On the right, in a crowded café, two hundred soldier 
boys and civilians with their sweethearts sat noisily dis- 
cussing broiled live lobsters, Welsh rarebits, caviare sand- 
wiches and such less important matters as were suggested 
by the last news from Washington. The air reeked with the 
fumes of hot food, cigarette smoke and steam heat. When 

the side door opened, and the draft pulled through from 
the main dining-room, one caught a whiff of rice powder 
and violets. The chatter and clatter were deafening. 

To Ralston the chances seemed in favor of the other 
and more conspicuous company in the front room, so he 
turned back and crossed the hall. At the door of the main 
dining-room he paused. At fully eighteen out of the 
twenty-five tables which were presented to his view sat an 
equal number of young women who might have qualified 
as Miss Florence Davenport. There was more room 
here, the music was louder, and the men had on either 
uniforms or evening dress. The confusion was even 
greater than in the café, due to the greater amount of 
light and music and the variation of color. Here and there 
at the larger tables sat groups of officers. 

Ralston moved toward the centre of the room, eagerly 
scanning the tables in search of a blond man with a light 
mustache, but he saw none to correspond with the 
cabby’s description. Then from behind him he heard his 
name called, and he turned to be greeted by a chorus of 








congratulatory welcome from a party of his old comrades 
of the Twelfth, who crowded around him, drew him into a 
chair and ordered more bottles. 

Ralston protested but feebly. He was out of sorts with 
the whole miserable business. 

“‘Here’s to you, old man!” exclaimed Peyton, one of 
Duer’s lieutenants. ‘‘ Boys, here’s to the next Secretary 
of the Navy, and then, who knows? Well, here’s to Dick 
Ralston, the best ever! Bumpers!” 

They raised their glasses to his future, and again, as in 
the late afternoon, he felt that thrill of exultation, that 
outpouring of soul toward the world, that comes to us not 
more than three times on life’s dusty highway. 

‘‘Fellows,”’ Ralston said, and the thrill was still in his 
voice, ‘‘it’s very good of you. It’s very good of the Presi- 
dent. I hope I'll do him credit, but the best any of us can 
do is the right way as each of us sees it at the moment — 
and no one knows where it may lead us. Here’s to being 
on the level—here’s to the right way and the white way!”’ 
He started to drink off the toast when a man’s head and 
shoulders arose behind Peyton, and a thick voice cried: 

“That for mine! Th’ White Way—th’ Great White 
Way!” and he raised a goblet. The men in the group 
laughed, and the laugh was echoed from several of the 
tables. As the fellow stumbled back into his seat Ralston 
realized suddenly that he had found his man. 

A red face and a blond mustache! The elusive Sulli- 
van at last! But was he alone? 

For a moment Ralston chatted animatedly with his 
friends, while taking note of the position of the table at 


His Fist Caught Sullivan Squarely on the Chin 


which the fellow sat. As yet he could not see whether or 
not Sullivan had a companion, for the table was in a recess 
and behind a stand of artificial palms. Then he leaned 
across the shoulder of the man next him and caught sight 
of a gray silk dress and a feather-trimmed hat. 

Who the lady was it was impossible for him to discover, 
as her head was completely hidden by the paper foliage 
toward which her companion was bending. They were, 
apparently, by no means near the end of their supper, so 
that there was time to consider the situation and decide 
upon a course of action. 

Now, the mere accosting of a young lady in a public 
restaurant is not a very serious matter, even if she be 
accompanied by a male escort, so long as the matter be 
done decently and in order. But to burst suddenly upon 
a téte-A-téte couple from behind a bunch of palms, and 
demand what has been done with a young man, especially 
if it be nearly three in the morning, is somewhat difierent. 
One mistaken move, and the search would have to be 
abandoned. How was he to introduce himself to a strange 
woman and compel her to divulge information which she 
might have no intention of disclosing, and how, moreover, 
could this be accomplished in the presence of a person of 
the type of Mr. Sullivan? He had no claim on either of 
them. Even assuming that the bounder did not object to 
his having speech with the lady, it was unlikely that she 
would admit any knowledge of Steadman in the presence 
of her companion. No, he must speak to the girl by her- 
self—that was clear enovgh. But how? Obviously, he 
could not invite her escort to step out into the next room 
for a few moments. Neither was it at all likely that she 
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would accede to any request of his (carried by a waiter) 
either to speak to him or get rid of her companion. Again 
he was, in the vernacular, ‘‘up against it,’’ as his cabby had 
already suggested on a previous occasion. 

Meantime the moments were slipping by, with Ralston 
trying hard to keep up his end of the conversation. Ten 
minutes more, and he had determined definitely that there 
was no course open but to trust to the girl herself for a 
solution. All he could do was to throw his hand down, 
face up before her, and let her decide. If his request was 
ignored, he must then face it boldly out with both of them. 

Borrowing a pencil he wrote upon his visiting-card: 
‘“‘Miss Davenport will place the writer under the greatest 
possible obligation by allowing him to speak to her pri- 
vately upon a matter of the utmost importance. He is 
in civilian dress at the next table.’’ Underneath his name 
he wrote: ‘‘Second Assistant Secretary of the Navy.” 
Summoning the head waiter he instructed the latter to 
carry it to the lady behind the palms in such a manner that 
it should be unobserved by her companion. 

He felt instantly relieved—the relief the rider feels the 
moment he has decided to take the jump and his horse 
rises beneath him. He plunged anew into the banter going 
on about him. He saw, out of the corner of his eye, his 
messenger circle the room, approach the couple from the 
other side, address Mr. Sullivan, call his attention to some- 
thing behind him, and slip the card into his companion’s 
lap. Then the head waiter moved on. 

Several moments passed. He began to feel that nothing 
had been accomplished when there came a crash of glass, 
the palm rocked, and the 
lady in some confusion 
sprang to her feet, shaking 
herdress. Herescort arose 
more slowly, cursing the 
nearest waiters in a com- 
prehensive manner. The 
hubbub in the restaurant 
ceased momentarily, but 
quickly began again as the 
head waiter and his aids 
hurried forward to offer 
their assistance. 

They had hard work to 
appease Mr. Sullivan, 
however. He wanted to 
see the proprietor, and 
insisted loudly, although 
irrelevantly, that hewasan 
“American gentleman.” 
The table was righted, and 
the head waiter promised 
that a second supper 
should be instantly forth- 
coming, but Sullivan 
remained ina state of defi- 
ance. He insisted on 
seeing ‘‘Monseer Bertin” 

-‘‘my fren’ Monseer 
Bertin,” and called loudly 
for a ‘‘garsoon”’ to take 
him there. 

Apparent ly the lady her- 
self was indignant, and 
was not at all averse to 
having her escort see his 
‘fren’ Monseer Bertin.” 
Then, with his head high in air like a red harvest moon, 
the rampant Sullivan made his way toward the main door 
of the dining-room, followed by the apologetic head waiter. 

As the two passed out Ralston arose. 

“‘Going?’’ inquired Peyton. 

““Not very far. I’ll be right back,’’ replied our friend. 

The others watched him curiously. 

“By George, Ralston’s taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunities,” he heard one of them remark. 

But Ralston had no more heed for their jests than the 
huntsman for the cries of the dogs as he rides into the 
killing. In a moment he was behind the palm, and had 
sunk into Sullivan’s vacant seat. 

‘How d’y do, Mr. Second Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy,” remarked the young woman nonchalantly. ‘Glad 
to know you. Rather a noisy introduction, eh?” 

“T’m surprised you thought it worth your while,” an- 
swered Ralston. ‘‘Our friend has probably already pol- 
ished off Bertin by this time, and is on his way back. Then 
he’ll be ready to polish off me!” 

“‘T guess you're able to take care of yourself, all right,” 
replied the girl. ‘‘But what is it you want?” 

“I don’t know that it’s wise for me to tell you on this 
short acquaintance.”’ 

“Short? Yes. I suppose it is. But, you see, I know 
you. And if I can help Mr. Ralston, why, I will.” 
“Thank you,” said Ralston. ‘Tell me, then 

where to find John Steadman.” 

Instantly the girl’s whole manner changed and she drew 
back. 





tell me 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The best forgiveness is forgetting. 

@ The New Woman is generally old. 

@ First the engagement; then the battle. 

@ Only weak husbands use strong measures. 

€ On the Primrose Path the milestones are kisses. 


€@ Love can live on love, but it often starves on gold. 


@ A word to the wise is sufficient; to the foolish, super- 
fluous. 


@ Absence makes the heart grow fonder —of some one near 
at hand. 


€ The girl who refused you will forgive anything but your 
marriage. 


@ You'll never know how many relatives she has until you 
marry her. 


@ It is the complexity of the simple life that makes it so 
interesting. 


@ Marriage isn’t necessarily a failure because some mar- 
ried people are. 

@ The joy of possession doesn’t apply to a returned 
engagement-ring. 

@ Art is long, but that is no reason why an artist’s hair 
shouldn’t be short. 


€ All love is trust, but some kinds demand more se- 
curity than others. 


€ Two cannot live on what one can, but the living is 
better worth while. 


@ There are thousands of people who love Roosevelt for 
the liars he has made. 


@ A father-in-law’s means are generally out of all pro- 
portion to his nieanness. 


@ If you don’t take care of the necessities, the luxuries 
will take no care of you. 


@ The average married man knows what is meant by the 
**consent of the governed.” 


@ Many a boy who starts out to make his mark in the 
world stops with the dollar mark. 


@ You should thoroughly understand a girl before you 
marry her; you never will afterward. 


@ Many a fool puts by his own nest-egg and then hands it 
to the Get-Rich-Quick Man to hatch. 


€ It is a lucky thing for most of us that there is plenty of 
formaldehyde in the milk of human kindness. 


€ There is a fortune awaiting the man who will write that 
volume on How to be Popular Though a Railroad. 


@ Heaven lies about you in your infancy; everybody lies 
about you when you're President of the United States. 


@ The man who begins by minding his own business is 
the man who will some day be minding his own businesses, 
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Great Names as StalKing-Horses 


ONTRARY to all the teachings of the Second Reader, 

we should, decidedly, not like to be a great dead patriot; 
for then, every once in a while, a statue would be un- 
veiled somewhere, or a commemorative banquet given, 
and the chief orator would arise and say: 

‘““We meet here to-day to honor the heroic memory of 
So-and-so. A protective tariff is the cornerstone of our 
national prosperity. Without it American labor would 
soon sink.” Or, ‘“‘This noble figure in bronze towering be- 
fore you recalls one who labored for his country’s good. 
Were he alive to-day he would be foremost in demanding 
Government ownership of railroads. I invite your atten- 
tion to the following table.” 

It seems to us somewhat discourteous to evoke the hon- 
ored dead in the first sentence and, in the second, to chuck 
him out of the window in order to discuss States’ rights, 
the navy, polygamy or railroad rates. The magic name 
of Jackson—whether it be Andrew, Stonewall or Peter— 
instantly reminds the orator that the Panama Canal 
should have been dug in Nicaragua. The custom of mak- 
ing a departed statesman stand for a disquisition upon a 
current topic that he never dreamed of has its economic 
advantages, however. 

To compose a historical address that is worth listening 
to requires time, study and a mental capacity of no mean 
order. To get half a dozen facts out of an encyclopedia 
and fill out with a stump speech is far easier. 


The Woes of the Sleeping-Car 


N PASSING that long-threatened bill requiring that 

upper berths shall not be made up unless occupied, the 

Wisconsin Legislature has laid violent hands upon an 
honored institution and made a terrible mistake. 

Experienced travelers prefer a lower berth because it is 
so nearly airless as to be equivalent to an anesthetic. 
Scientific experiments show that the windows are so cun- 
ningly constructed as to let the air out, but none in, except 
perhaps when it is raining or snowing. The passenger, 
tightly curled within the narrow, coffinlike confines, spec- 
ulates charmedly upon the beauty of the woodwork and 
the probable cost of the rich upholstery—sometimes 
inhabited—until advancing suffocation induces a state of 
coma. 

The management evidently knows the real attraction 
of the lower berth It has recently—so a friendly porter 
informs us—taken out the tiny hammocks in which lower- 
berth passengers deposited their overcoats, hats, coats, 
vests, trousers, underwear, valuables and toilet articles. 
The idea is, of course, that the more clothing one piles in 
the berth the more effectually will the air be excluded and 
the sooner one will fall asleep. 

This removal of the little hammock, by the way, is the 
only improvement that has been made in the sleeping-car 
since it was invented some forty years ago. Otherwise it 
came in a perfect state from the inventor’s brain—that is, 
it took about three dollars out of every person that rode 
in it. 

Many passengers demanded a chance to undress with- 
out contortions, a place to hang their clothes and an oppor- 
tunity to reach a lavatory without that free, democratic 
commingling of half-dressed people of both sexes which is 
the distinctive matutinal feature of the sleeper. And, as 
was to be expected, the company cheerfully met these 
demands—not by foolishly improving the sleeper, but by 
providing compartment-cars for which the charge is about 
fifty per cent. more. 

We should not be too severe. Most people overlook 
the good points of the sleeping-car—possibly because, in 
order to see them, it is necessary to stoop, the running- 
gear being underneath. 


Wanted — Pupils for the Schools! 


WE. SEE a chance for the Youth of the Future. Oddly 
enough, we see it in Pittsburg—right in Mr. Car- 
negie’s celebrated institute. 

The investment of capital in privately-endowed edu- 
cational institutions which are largely of a memorial 
character already amounts, we are told, to upward of 
two hundred million dollars. This form of disposing of 
superfluous wealth daily growsin favor. At the same time 
superfluous wealth constantly increases at a rapid rate, 
and the next revision of the tariff seems to be postponed 
to some time toward the end of the century. 

Calculating according to the ratio that obtained in the 
decennial period 1890-1900, we estimate that a round 
billion will soon be invested in monumental establish- 
ments of learning. And by that time, what with the 
growth of State schools, there will not be students enough 
to » around. This condition, in fact, is already foreshad- 
owed. 

The visitor to Stanford University, for example, admires 
the heroic bronze statue of the founder, the memorial 
arches and tablets and the architecture, but finds stu- 
dents rather scarce. And, according to press reports, the 
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splendid School of Bricklaying in the Carnegie i 
has only one solitary pupil. ete Tustita 
Fortunately, all of these concerns are rich. They can 
hire pupils. This promises to open a new economic field 
for both males and females between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-eight. There may be unions with a regular 
scale of pay for freshmen, sophomores, juniors and Seniors, 
We are uncertain whether or not a hired student, hayj 
gone through one philanthropist’s school, should demand 
a higher price at the next one on the ground of experience, 


Letting Loose the Dollar 


JO ogee’ is growing easier over the Western World, 
thanks largely to the enormous liquidation on the 
New York Stock Exchange in Marchand April. The Bank 
of England discount rate is down to four per cent., against 
six last winter. The Berlin rate is lower. At this writing 
call money in New York is about two per cent., against 
six to fifteen per cent. Liquidation in stocks has been the 
most important factor in bringing this about. One big 
Wall Street house, especially speculative, which rather 
boasted of owing sixty millions abroad last fall, is winding 
up its affairs, having liquidated a line of about a million 
shares. 

Easing money conditions indicate that the railroads wil] 
soon be able to borrow what capital they need on ordinary 
terms. Then they will not have to relieve their feelings 
by saying that capital was withheld from them because 
President Roosevelt frightened investors. 

We never could see what difference it made whether the 
President frightened investors or not so long as there wag 
no free capital anyway—as the state of the money mar- 
ket plainly proved. With all his strenuosity the President 
could scarcely have frightened investors away from British 
consols; yet during the pinch last winter consols fell to 
the lowest point in a generation. 

We notice with pleasure that the Sante Fe has just 
brought out a twenty-five-million-dollar bond issue. Mr. 
Ripley, of this road, thought last winter, when tight money 
made bonds unsalable, that the President was frightening 
investors. 

Meanwhile the President hasn’t grown easier; but the 
money market has. 

There is, however, another factor. The green bug and 
an untoward spring have impaired the prospects for winter 
wheat and cotton. Should these important crops be mate- 
rially reduced, the loss might react in a sensible degree 
upon the business of the country generally, especially as 
that has been strained at some points. We should then 
see clearly that the Roosevelt policies are reprehensible 
and injurious. On the other hand, if crops are good we 
expect the President will be more popular than ever in 
the fall. 


Conservatism and Lunacy 


| greene yb Supreme Court has decided that Detroit 
cannot build street railways because the Constitu- 
tion forbids the State to engage in works of internal im- 
provement. A little while before the Illinois Supreme 
Court decided that Chicago could not issue certificates 
under the Mueller law to buy or build street railways, be- 
cause that would increase her debt beyond the constitu- 
tional limit. 

We hear a good deal of very conservative acclaim over 
these decisions, as being body-blows to wild-eyed, social- 
istic and un-American experimenting. The departed 
State fathers are congratulated upon their sagacity in 
limiting indebtedness and prohibiting works of internal 
improvement. 

About the time the decisions were handed down the 
City of New York was proposing to spend sixty-four 
million dollars in building additional subways for local 
travel. No sagacious State fathers, it seems, had pro- 
hibited that. No conservative voice was raised to protest 
against it. Six years ago the city built the original subway, 
and leased it for fifty years. This lease proved so im- 
mensely profitable that the lessees have already coined a 
profit of at least fifty million dollars out of it. Surely 
there is nothing wild-eyed or socialistic or un-American 
about that. 

But the lessees refused to undertake the construction of 
the additional subways, the cost of which would be borne 
by the city. The city proposed to lease the new subways 
to them for only twenty years, instead of fifty. This and 
other obnoxious restrictions made it exceedingly doubtful 
that a hundred millions or so of watered securities could 
be floated on the strength of the new lease. 

A proposition that will not hold water—in large quan- 
tities, in the form of stocks and bonds—does not appeal 
to the lessees. The city’s provisions in the way of cutting 
down lessees’ profits to a mere ordinary return upon the 
capital invested by them in equipment, etc., are termed 
‘‘inconceivable folly” by a valued contemporary of the 
highest financial proclivities. 

It is possible to be so safe and sane that an impartial 
observer can hardly tell you from a lunatic. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Busse’s Luck 


HE man who fell into the spoiled, not to say 
T decayed, Hamburg Canal at Buffalo, years ago, 
and came up with a gold watch he found on the 
bottom, has held the luck championship against all 
comers, and, particularly, against all comers who know 
what the Hamburg Canal was in its palmy days. 

His title is void now. He is a mere amateur. His 
juck might have been good enough, for its kind, to excite 
admiration and challenge envy, but that was because 
no real contestant for luck honors had appeared. As 
goon as a champion of champions entered the lists the 
Buffalo man was fergotten. Reputation is a curious 
thing. Of course the Bufialo man had a certain claim 
to recognition. It is somewhat of a feat to acquire a 
gold watch to count the hours the authorities detain 
you outside the city limits after an experience like the 
Buffalo man’s, but, in its last analysis, such work is 
crude. The real holder of all duck medals, records and 
belts is Fred A. Busse, Mayor of Chicago. 

He fell into a railroad wreck and pulled out his elec- 
tion. Now, in these days of railroading, when many of 
the men in control of railroads do not know a hand-car 
from a roundhouse, but are extremely skillful in saw- 
ing off bonds on the general public, and do most of their 
managing between the church that stands at one end of 
Wall Street and the river that runs at the other, rail- 
road wrecks are not so uncommon as to excite remark. 
Any person, with reasonable good fortune, who takes a 
railroad journey, may expect the pleasurable sensation 
of going off the track with the train he is on at almost any 
time; or, if that is denied him, certainly to participate as 
buffer in a rear-end collision. Of course, there are some 
few who are disappointed. People, constitutionally unfor- 
tunate, have gone across the continent, of late, without 
getting evenarib broken. That was merely an oversight. 

Busse, who was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Mayor, and who had affairs carefully arranged so 
the clamor of the delegates for him could not be stilled, and 
his spontaneous selection was inevitable, was hurrying 
home from New York to be surprised by this free and 
outspoken demand for him. Along near Pittsburg his 
train turned a somersault, looped the loop madly a couple 
of times, slid into a river and climbed a few trees. In- 
stantly, the passengers knew they had been wrecked. It 
was an old story to most of them, and occasioned little 
excitement, although there are people who never will get 
used to being tossed out into the night in their pajamas. 


Catapulted into a Nomination 


HEN the doctors arrived they gathered up Mr. Busse, 
among others, and took him to a hospital. The 
intern discovered, between paragraphs of a discussion of 
the proper color of an Airedale terrier, that Mr. Busse’s opu- 
lent bald head resembled a cross-covered cranberry pie, that 
his eyes were blackened, that his ribs were none too stable 
and that he had some slight symptoms of house-maid’s 
knee. The news was telegraphed toChicago. The patriots 
went on and nominated their candidate, suffering there in 
Pittsburg, and then some wise man telegraphed to him: 
“Stay there. Don’t come home.” Busse understood. 
He stayed. 

While Busse is a most popular man in Chicago and a 
man of considerable strength, he being postmaster at the 
time he was nominated for Mayor, he is not what might be 
called an orator, even by the wildest flight of imagination. 
He is troubled with congestion of the language. His record 
as a publicist is thus summarized: Public addresses, none; 
private addresses, none; voters’ addresses, knows where 
everybody in Chicago lives; papers written, none; 
speeches, none; extemporaneous public addresses, none; 
after-dinner talks, none—a reasonably clear score. 

His managers deeply deplored the injuries Mr. Busse had 
received, but, after it was discovered he might pull through 
if the court-plaster and arnica did not give out, it was 
explained to him that every man who espouses a high 
and holy cause must suffer for the same, and he was told 
that it would be quite impossible for him to appear in 
public until after election, owing, entirely, of course, to 
the injuries he had received in the wreck. 

After a large force of skilled surgeons had spent a few 
days swathing Busse in muslin bandages until he gave a 
fine imitation of the late Rameses II, he was brought 
tenderly to Chicago and sent to his apartments. The 
leader was on the ground, but he couldn’t lead in person. 
While he was extremely anxious*to-go on the stump and 
meet his numerous calumniators face to face, while he 














felt his clarion voice should be clarioning over the hills and 
dales of Chicago—especially the dales in the pavements— 
while there were many questions of vital moment he pined, 
fairly pined, to discuss, he regretted that his physicians’ 
orders made it imperative he should remain in his room. 
His managers regretted it, too. 

It was a cruel blow to Busse and his followers that Busse 
could not rage up and down through Chicago, setting fire 
to the enthusiasm of the people, with his matchless—there- 
fore incandescent —eloquence. There were men he begged 
to meet face to face in the hustings. But the doctors were 
inexorable. Each day they put on a few bales more of 
muslin, and Busse sat, with his leg up on a chair, fuming 
and fretting over his lost opportunities. 

Certain of his opponents demanded he should take the 
stump. ‘If he does,’ they said, ‘‘we won’t do a thing to 
him,’”’ whatever that may mean. Every effort was made 
by the staff of physicians to get Mr. Busse in shape to 
appear on the stump, but the very best they could do, the 
most their medical skill availed, was to get him out the 
day after election, the bandages having been removed on 
election night, after the result was known. Two days 
after election, so rapid was his recovery, he was downtown 
in Chicago receiving the congratulations of his many 
friends over his election and his speedy recovery. 

Mr. Busse’s election was accomplished by less than 
thirteen thousand plurality out of considerably more than 
three hundred thousand votes cast. How much that 
plurality would have been reduced if Mr. Busse had made 
a few speeches can only be conjectured. He didn’t speak, 
owing entirely to that railroad accident, and ‘‘ Busse’s 
luck”’ is now a household word in Chicago. 


Massage with a High-Toned Brick 


USSE is a large, two-fisted person, who has been in 
politics for years in Cook County and has held various 
local and State offices. They started a report about him 
during the campaign that he once shot a man. This was 
a cowardly libel of the unscrupulous opposition. What 
Mr. Busse did on the occasion referred to, his friends and 
historians indignantly assert, was merely to change the 
location of several of another gentleman’s features with 
a brick. 

Somewhat peevish about faces that do not appeal to 
him as properly constructed, Mr. Busse massaged this 
other gentleman’s countenance with this imperfect but 
effective instrument until it conformed to the Busse 
requirements; and with a consideration of the amenities 
not usually found in such undertakings, it is claimed for 
Mr. Busse that he was generous enough to use a fine, 
high-toned, porcelain-faced brick, and not the ordinary, 
coarse, red brick of commerce. 

His supporters argue that this spirit of anti-mollycod- 
dleism will make him the best Mayor Chicago has had in 
years, and they may be right. He certainly is starting 
well, for he has appointed to his cabinet men who are 
strong and self-reliant as he is, in most instances. He 
intends to run the kind of a town the people of Chicago 
want. Everybody there says the next four years will be 
unexampled ones, for the traction question is settled, vast 
sums of money are to be spent for improvements and 
Busse has no theories to work out, but is a business man 





with red blood and the determination to do for Chicago 
what Chicago wants done. He is likely to develop into 
a good deal of a man. 

At the same time, when he comes to pick out his coat- 
of-arms he should not overlook two crutches crossed, 
a roll of bandages, courtplaster and arnica and a train 
sliding merrily off the tracks. Suppose there had been 
no accident, and six thousand five hundred men who 
heard him try to make a speech had said “‘ Fudge!” and 
voted the other way! 


Blaine and the Bore 


NOTORIOUS bore came to see James G. Blaine 
when he was Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine was 
busy. Still, he was polite. He was extremely sorry his 
engagements made it impossible to talk to the visitor, 
but he would be glad to see him next day. 
‘“*What time?”’ asked the bore. 
Mr. Blaine made an elaborate consultation of his 
engagement book. ‘‘Come at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning,” he said; ‘‘I shall be glad to see you then. 
You understand the hour, do you not? Ten o’clock, 
precisely.” 
‘**T shall be there,”’ said the bore. 
‘Mark you,” cautioned Mr. Blaine, ‘‘when I say ten 
o’clock I mean ten o’clock. You must be here on the 
exact minute. Promptly at ten, then.” 

‘All right,” replied the bore, and went away jubilant. 

‘“‘Blaine,” asked William E. Chandler, who was present, 
‘‘why did you make such a precise appointment with that 
man? You do not want to see him.” 

“‘T know it,” replied Blaine, ‘‘but I fixed the hour with 
exactness and impressed it on him so I shall know when 
to be out.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Governor Hughes, of New York, smokes many black 
cigars every day and a few at night. 


@ Tams Bixby, who is now all that is left of the Dawes 
Indian Commission, has a signature that is so full of cur- 
licues it looks as if it were done by a concentric lathe. 


€ Willis J. Abbott, who is managing the literary depart- 
ment of the Bryan boom for 1908 and who is a well-known 
political writer, is the author of a dozen stories for boys. 


@ Brigadier-General Carr, retired, is the original discov- 
erer of Buffalo Bill. He found Bill working as a wheel- 
wright and promoted him to be a scout in one of the early 
Western Indian campaigns. 


© J. S. McDermott, of Chicago, who defeated Representa- 
tive Wharton, the youngest member of the present House, 
is a year younger than Wharton was when he came to 
Washington (twenty-six), and was a messenger boy. 


@ Representative McKinley, of Illinois, and Representative 
McKinley, of California, are not relatives, nor are they kin 
to the dead President. McKinley, of Illinois, made so 
much money consolidating interurban street-car lines in 
his State that he is bothered to spend his income. 


@ Peter A. Porter, who defeated that old Republican war- 
horse, James W. Wadsworth, for Congress in the Thirty- 
fourth New York District, belongs to the Porter family 
that used to own Niagara Falls—that is, they owned most 
of the land around the Falls on the American side. 


@ Mr. Justice Moody, of the United States Supreme Court, 
who has been on the Supreme Bench only a short time, has 
already formed the judicial habit of walking down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the Capitol after the sessions of the 
Court. He will join those daily promenaders, Justices 
White and Holmes. 


€ Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, just elected to Congress to 
fill out the term of the late Representative Hitt, says he 
is a farmer. He owns several thousand acres of land, has 
a fortune of his own, and married the daughter of George 
Pullman, the sleeping-car magnate, so his hours of labor 
are short and he does, very little plowing. 


@ Vice-President Fairbanks is wearing a wool hat. Ex- 
planation: He is looking for delegates from the Southern 
States to help him along in his campaign for the nomina- 
tion in 1908. William Randolph Hearst has abandoned 
his wool hat and is wearing a derby. Explanation: He will 
not be a candidate for anything for some time. 
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Good Paint is Life lt 


Copper Brown 
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Fashion means civiliza- 
tion. Only civilized peoples 
have fashions in dress or in 
paints. For house painting 
this year, fashion (that is civil- : 
_ ization) decrees COPPER ane 
BROWN and COPPER | ; 
VERDE, with or without a ieee 
third harmonizing color. : 
Look at the picture, shut 
your eyes and “try on” this | ye : 
dress for your own house. If | ic : 
you paint or repaint this year, } 
use Copper Brown and —— : een 
Copper Verde. They are | mn bes trea 


made to look well and last long. 
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There are two kinds of paint: The kind that is mixed by hand, with a} | 


paddle, in a paint pot, and ro 
The kind that is made from selected materials, under expert supervision, by} 1 
special machinery and sold in sealed cans only. ait 


The first kind, commonly called “lead and oil,” is the kind your grand-} / 
father used in the days when tallow dips illumined the night while the fh 
watchman called the hours. 1 


Address Paint Manufacturers’ Associatp: 
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Copper Verde 





Paint and Progress are 
twins. Much paint inevi- 
tably means advanced prog- 
ress. Unprogressive peoples 
and persons consume little 
paint. Americans are in the 
forefront as paint users. 

TUT | | America is the home of 
CEE ig Scientifically Prepared 
SSS Paints—the good, up-to- 





1 rT date kind that comes in 
ff sealed cans only—the 
NS . epitome of paint convenience, 
HOUTA i TET , economy and worth. Up-to- 
date Americans—those who 


know— use up-to-date paint. 


4 





SSS 


haf The second is the Twentieth Century expression in paint of modern 
ogress and achievement. 
by{ There are many good reasons why the modern man should use the modern 
aint—and most of these reasons concern his pocket-book. 
nd-§ All these reasons are pat, pertinent and convincing to a convincible mind. 
the flhey have been set forth in a neat booklet—‘* Prepared vs. Paddled”’ 
which is yours for the asking. 


itiot the U. S., 636 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEE. 
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ILLIONS of men who 
have been wn in 
youth from country 

to cityand who have not risen 
above the great st ling 
mass of wage and sa “3 
earners ask themselves: How may I get 
back to the soil? How may I exchange the 
slavery of the shop, the desk or the counter 
forthe comparative freedom of country pur- 
suits and make the change safely? How 
=f I get into some open-air calling that 

ill be less strenuous, that will make life 
better worth the living as I go along, and 
at the same time make me independent of 
the inevitable loss of work that darkens the 
horizon of the city toiler who has passed 
the prime of life? 

In those who were reared on the farm or 
in the village, this longing for the country 
often amounts to a homesickness that 
nothing but a return to the country will 
cure. And even the city-born have the 
hunger, for it is the heritage of those who 
are of wholesome and friendly sort. That 
a multitude of those who hear the call of 
the soil-are stopped from following it by 
fear that the forsaking of the dread routine 
of their lives will bring disaster I cannot 
question; they do not know the definite 
and particular om to which they — 
turn their hands and get a start in a small 
way and without serious risk. 

me of the pleasantest vocations leading 
away from the strenuous life and back to 
the soil is that of bee-keeping, and it is 
especially attractive from the fact that it 
is as en to women as to men. 

Perhaps the most interesting experience 
of bee-keeping as a means of escape from 
the strenuous life is that of Mr. Stoughton 
Cooley, a resident of a near suburb of 
Chicago. His experiment is of peculiar 
significance, because he was not led to the 
—— by accident or chance, but as a mat- 
ter of intelligent selection arising from a 
profound dissatisfaction with the ‘‘ deadly 
grind” of the life of an accountant in a big 
city office. Then, too, his case has a double 
interest from the fact that lameness com- 
pelled him to eliminate from his choice 
several callings in which a more robust man 
would be free to engage. Here is Mr. 
Cooley’s story: 


An Escape from the Ledgers 


‘IT was desperately tired of city life and of 
office service. On the other hand, I loved 
the freedom of the country. Life was pass- 
ing very swiftly and I was getting little— 
very little—out of it beyond the means of 
living in conditions that were vitally un- 
satisfying. Time for. study, for thought 
and for writing, and for observing at first 
hand the wholesome life that springs from 
the soil, attracted me irresistibly and ap- 
peared about the only consideration, out- 
side of my family, which would make life 
really worth living. 

“Out of my loathing for the grind of an 
accountant’s existence (and probably my 
office environments would rightly be 
regarded as exceptionally fortunate and 
agreeable by most desk-men of moderate 
salaries) and my longing for the liberties 
of a vocation from which I was not likely to 
be cast adrift after I had turned the merid- 
ian of life, came a strong determination to 
search for something which was suited to 
my limitations and which promised ulti- 
mately to become a stable means of support. 
But at the outset I realized that this voca- 
tion must be something in which I could 
feel my way, demonstrating its ability to 
take care of me when followed exclusively, 
and also proving my ability to gain a prac- 
tical, working knowledge of its secrets. All 
this must be done before resigning my office 

sition. It would, I realized, be nothing 
ess than criminal for me to jeopardize the 
welfare of my wife and little daughter by 
taking any step that would involve the 
suspension of a sure and steady income 
week by week. 

“‘ After the day’s work, the family con- 
versation almost invariably turned into a 
discussion of country pursuits more or less 
adapted to our purpose. We read some- 
what widely, and at last came to the conclu- 
sion that, for a person not able to do more 
than the lightest of physical labor, bee- 
keeping held altogether the largest hopes 
for success. This decision once reached, 
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Quitting the Strenuous Life 


Busy Men’s Days with Busy Bees 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


the delights of study along a definite line, 
and with the purpose of practical applica- 
tion ever in view, claimed evening after 
evening of the happiest hours I have known. 

‘““We read almost everything we could 
lay hands on in the literature of bees, from 
Maeterlinck’s entrancing Life of the Bee and 
Dr. C. C. Miller’s delightful and unpretend- 
ing little volume on Forty Years Among the 
Bees, to the latest bulletin issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Before we had gone far we became sensible 
of a confusion regarding the directions for 
the practical handling of even the elemental 
problems in an rage & This conflict of 
authorities at first baffled and discouraged 
us and made a clear and certain line of 
action rather hopeless. But, as we sought 
with unflagging persistence the right way 
among the conflicting theories, the mists 
began to clear away. It should be said, 
however, that there is recognized need, for 
the novice, of a plain and simple primer of 
bee-keeping.”’ 


The Marble-Cutter’s Swarms 


‘‘When spring came I was as full of bee- 
theory as a hive is of sweets, and the day on 
which I went to buy my first swarms 
a a rush of pleasurable excitement 
I had not felt for years. In fact, I was 
almost ashamed of my emotional condition 
as I sought the house of the Yankee marble- 
cutter from whom I had decided to buy my 
initial colonies. And what a_ surprise 
awaited me! His home was in a thickly- 
settled portion of Chicago’s congested West 
Side. is cottage almost touched eaves 
with those of his neighbors on either side. 
A narrow sidewalk, however, led the way 
between buildings, and this I followed to 
the back door. The little space between 
the back steps and the rear fence was set 
thick with bee-hives—the nearest tier 
being so close to the house that, when the 
screen door was opened, its edge barely 
cleared the hive that stood before it. In 
response to my éxpressions of astonish- 
ment at this condition of things, the old 
man remarked : 

‘** Afraid to have the bees so close? Ah, 
no! They are acquainted with us and have 
no thought of harming us. The children— 
I have a house full of them—run and play 
in the narrow aisles between the hives and 
are seldom stung. It is only when the 
stores of surplus honey have been removed, 
or the bees otherwise disturbed, that there 
is any danger. Those bee-keepers make a 
decided mistake who do not keep their bees 
close enough to the house for the little crea- 
tures to maintain an intimate acquaintance 
with their human neighbors.’ 

“‘T determined to start out with four full 
colonies, and for these, with the hives con- 
taining them, delivered at my place, I paid 
twenty-eight dollars—and felt myself rich 
by the bargain! 

‘My reason for starting my experiment 
with four colonies was that this number 
would enable me to strike a fair average of 
results. And to beginners I would say: 
begin your experiment with not less than 
three nor more than six colonies. One 
colony may do splendidly where another 
fails. If you begin with only one colony 
and it fails, you become discouraged. If it 
succeeds you naturally use its achievements 
as a standard by which to measure the re- 
sults of the business conducted on a larger 
scale. No; you must, if you would get the 
right perspective, have your colonies nu- 
merous enough to give you average results. 
On the other hand, six colonies are about 
all a beginner can handle to advantage 
while he is pursuing some other calling as 
a means of livelihood. 

‘‘Of course, I had provided myself with a 
bee-veil, gloves and a ‘smoker’—all at an 
expense of under two dollars and fifty cents 
—and as soon as the bees arrived, put on my 
protective regalia, preparatory to placing 
the colonies in their permanent homes. 

‘Because I wished to experiment with 
hives of a different kind from those in which 
the bees were housed, as I removed the wire 
screen it became necessary for me to lift 





the frames of the brood and 
bees from the old hives into 
those I had in readiness. 

“‘T expected that, as soon 
as I removed the wire screen 
over the hive, I would be 
covered by an army of bees bent on speedy 
revenge. 

“Really, I was entitled to feel slighted 
at the indifference which the bees showed 
me. One after another I lifted out the 
frames and t erred them to the new 
hives, the bees clinging in lively brown’ 
masses to the brood, but only rarely did a 
bee so much as fly against my veil. I cant 
begin to tell you the pleasure we had, from 
day to day, watching these colonies wor! 
looking inside the hives and seeing in act 
operation those wonderful processes about 
which we had read so much. 

“We were, I should tell you, in a subur- 
ban vig. ten miles from Chi ‘o’s court- 
house. The best way to describe the vil- 
lage from a bee-keeper’s standpoint is to 
say that it averages about four houses to 
the block. The vacant lots and highways 
on the outskirts of the village are grown 
with an abundance of sweet clover. This 
insures a reliable honey-crop to the apiaries, 
for sweet clover, once classed as a weed, 
but now appreciated for its real worth, 
grows rankly wherever it gets a start and 
does not easily die out. Then, too, the 
lawns and yards contain a fair amount of 
the familiar white clover. 

‘‘My four colonies closed the season with 
a surplus of four hundred pounds of honey 
and an increase of two swarms. All cf this 
product was readily sold in the village at an 
average of fourteen cents a pound. My 
entire outlay for bees and equipment had 
not exceeded thirty-five do ; my in- 
come was re dollars, which allowed 
me a cash profit of twenty-one dollars. But 
the practical experience and the increase of 
my colonies I counted.as o—_ far greater. 

“My vey at the end of its second year 
consisted of fifteen colonies and had yielded 
me seven hundred pounds of honey for the 
market. This also was sold locally at an 
average of fourteen cents. The third year 
of my experience saw my bees increase to 
twenty-three colonies and yielded me a 
hundred pounds of comb-honey and an 
equal amount of extracted honey. This 
season brought me a new phase of experi- 
ence which is bound to come to every you 
posta ad who begins on a small scale an 
gradually expands his apiary as he does his 
experience. I found that the volume of 
my production forced me from the ranks 
of the retailer to that of the wholesaler; I 
had grown beyond the local market with 
its inexpensiveness of delivery and its good 
retail prices and was compelled to send my 
product to South Water Street, pay the 
expense of careful packing and shipping, 
and then content myself with a price that 
seemed depressingly low in comparison 
with that which I had previously received. 
To be exact, my extracted honey brought 
me nine cents a pound, or a total of ninety 
dollars, and me { comb-honey $120, at twelve 
cents a pound. Although $210 seemed a 
very gratifying income from my little in- 
vestment, still I could not wholly recon- 
cile myself to the difference in price that 
imposed itself upon my enterprise at this 
point of its development.” 


The Experiment Succeeds 


“With the fourth year I shall close my 
chronicle. I felt that, until I should resign 
my position and give my sole energies to 
the apiary, it would be well to keep the 
number of colonies down to twenty-five at 
the most. 

“This owed brought me one experience 
that I shall always look back upon with keen 
delight. One of my colonies that did not 
swarm started out in the gathering of nectar 
at a pace that seemed, at the start, to be a 
spurt which would soon relax. But those 
little record-breakers held to their. gait 
week after week, and kept me adding super 
after super until I had to stand on a chair 
to place each new ‘story.’ Then I was 
forced to take down and replace full supers 
with those containing only the little boxes 
and their comb ‘foundation’—so high did 
the honeyed structure become. 

“This one star colony produced three 
hundred pounds of comb-honey, fifty 
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Test Clothes— The Only 
Way to Get Good Clothes 


By A. Frank Taylor. 


OST Clothes ook Right — 
And it’s a Rank Suit that doesn't 
fit Right— At the ‘‘ Try on”— 

But will the Suits that look right and. fit 
right at the ‘‘ Try On” wear Right? Will 
they Hold their Shape after they’ re Paid for? 
They will ~o#, for fully 80 per cent. of all 

Clothes are iniproperly cut and tailored. 


* * * 


Isn’t there Some Simple Test that will 
Infallibly tell a Good Suit of Clothes from 
a Bad One? 

A test that Anybody can Apply? 

There certainly is! 

‘*Dope’’ and Sweat and Press, and 
Shrink a poorly made coat as much as 
you can —— 

There’s one thing that will reveal its im- 
proper cutting and tailoring — 

And that is the Wrinkle or Fuilness of 
Cloth at the back of the Neck just below 
the Collar — 

Have a friend hold the Coat you con- 
sider buying by the Shoulders—as in the 
Illustration — 

Then press your finger along the Center 
Seam toward the Collar— 

If you see that Wrinkle or Fullness — you 
had better not buy the Suit— 

For it has been ‘‘ doped’”’ by the Hot Flat 
Iron—and will soon lose its Shape and Fit. 

If you don’t find that Wrinkle — you can 
buy the Suit, for it will hold its Shape 
Permanently. 

* * 

This is the Experienced Tailor’s Test— 
until recently a Trade Secret — known only 
to a Favored Few — 

If you apply that test you will find one 
thing Sure— 

That you won’t be able to discover that 
Wrinkle in a ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Coat — 

For all ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Suits are properly 
Cut and carefully and expensively tailored. 

There’s no cheap Hot Flat Iron ‘‘ Dope” 
in a ‘* Sincerity’? Suit— 

‘* Sincerity’? Suits are put together by 
experienced Needleworkers who sew the 
Shape and Fit Permanently into the very 
Fabric — 

And while ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Suits cost sore 
to make than any other kind—they do nol 
Cost more to Buy—not a single dollar — 

‘* Sincerity ’’ Suits will look good and 
Smart, and Fit well until you want another 
Cloth design. 

Look for ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Suits at your 
high-class ready-to-wear dealer —see that 
the label below is in each Suit you buy— 
It insures Style, Service and Satisfaction. 
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of extracted, and had left, at the 
pounds of the season, a winter’s store of 
ey pounds. My total product this 
re was 2700 pounds, about equally di- 
year "between comb and extracted honey, 
d bringing practically the same prices 
meeived the previous year—or a total of 


Te ew of these results of my experi- 
ment, am I not fully warranted in going 
into bee-keeping on a larger scale—or de- 
nding upon it for the main part of my 
Pome? om main part, for any man 
has a suburban country 


. lace large 

enough for an apiary condu on a com- 

mercial basis will naturally have ground 

for a garden, for small fruits and 

for flowers. The bees help to pol- 

nize the fruits and make them bear more 

hountifully and the blossoms yield nectar 
for the hives. 

“J would not take hundreds of dollars 
for the pleasure, the health, the intellectual 
enrichment that I gained in the hours 
spent with my bees. If this can be said of 
a mere experiment—of finding out that 
bee-keeping is a practical vocation for me 
to follow—what shall I not be able to say 
of it when I give it a full instead of a divided 

: 9 ” 


The dean of the bee-keeping fraternity 
in the United States is Dr. C. C. Miller, of 
Marengo, Illinois. He is nationally re- 
garded 2s the foremost authority. Here 
is his experience, very briefly told in his 
own words: 

“Born in the country, and spending my 
early days there, I retained a love for coun- 
try hte at least up to the average. Obliged 
to abandon the medical profession on ac- 
count of my own health, I drifted easily 
into city life by reason of the financial 
advantages. Pleasantly associated with 
me in the office where I was employed were 
others with whom, in leisure moments, I 
talked over the day-dreams so commonly 
indulged by the average man engaged in 
a business life in the city: the expecta- 
tion, after accumulating a pile of some- 
what vague dimensions, of getting back 
into the country to enjoy the simple life. 
One of us planned a farm with blooded 
stock, another a quiet little place where the 
hens would furnish all the fresh eggs for 
the consumption and support of the family. 
Such dreams generally yield their greatest 
enjoyment in the dreaming, never material- 
izing; but in my case a kind Providence 
apparently ordered that, without waiting 
for the accumulation of my pile, I should 
break away to the less artificial, if not 
always easy, life of the country.” 


Caught by a Sugar-Barrel 


“That stroke of Providence was the cap- 
turing by my wife of a runaway swarm of 
bees, at our country home, which I had 
never entirely given up. That swarm of 
bees in a sugar-barrel, with its increase, and 
with modest additions by purchase, be- 
came the centre of my day-dreams—rather 
of my waking eo coe at night, for, while 
thful in the discharge of my duties by 
day, I looked forward with anticipation to 
the closing hour, and many a night was 
— in planning what should be done with 
ose blessed bees. 

“Finally, I concluded that, at whatever 
sacrifice, | must be where I could study 
bee-life at close range, and deliberately 
turned my back upon a salary of $2500 
and a to accept the position of vil- 
lage schoolmaster at $1200—with bees in 
the background. Two years later I left 
the schoolroom, and now, for twenty- 
seven years, my sole business has been with 

8, producing for the most part comb- 
honey for market, although of late years 
much of my time has also been spent in 
writing upon matters connected with bee- 
keeping. It can hardly be said that during 
the twenty-seven years I have pursued the 
even tenor of my way, for the ways of bee- 
keeping are not very even. In the early 
years of my experience, one fall I put into 
winter quarters fifty colonies of bees, and 
the following spring, when I had hoped to 
see all my little workers dying in mad glee, 
forty-eig t of the fifty culonies were dead! 

‘T have known what it was to have the 
pend covered with clover blossoms, but, 
or some unknown reason, no nectar in the 
bloom! And without getting a drop of 
surplus honey I have been obliged to feed 
more than a ton of sugar to keep the bees 
from starving. When hauling bees from 
an out-apiary I have had the pleasant ex- 
perience, as the result of a little carelessness 
in shutting in the bees, of having a hive 





spring a leak and of being fearfully stun 

 o vindictive little Gelnge— Choate 
to escape with the stings only, that I might 
avoid a general smash-up with a runaway 
team. 

‘On the other hand, I have had equal 
successes. Year before last, with a less 
number of bees than usual— 124 colonies— 
I harvested 18,150 pounds of honey, almost 
solely with the aid of one assistant, a slender 
woman, but well skilled in the business. It 
was a sight worth seeing when those nine 
tons of honey were piled up ready for 
market, the snowy-white colle gleaming 
through the glassed cases! 

“One of the delights of bee-keeping is 
the constant arising of new problems. A 
new plan of management is thought out or 
suggested by some other bee-keeper; the 
plan must be submitted to the bees; they 
may accept it kindly; they may have none 
of it! One never knows in advance what 
their verdict will be. I study these plans 
and problems now with just as much zest 
as I did forty years ago. 

“Tf any man has for his chief aim the 
accumulation of wealth, I advise that he 
let bees alone. If I had never seen a bee I 
would most likely have had more money. 
But I would have been dead long ago! 
Neither would I have had so good a time 
while I did live. Since I devoted myself 
to bees, my life has been one continual 
vacation of pleasuring, and now in my 
seventy-fifth year the roses are as sweet, 
the skies as bright, and all my life is enjoyed 
with as deep a relish as it was fifty years 
ago.” 


A Hundred Pounds per Colony 


Averages, like parallels, are very deadly 
affairs; they often raze our air-castles to 
the ground and level the structure of our 
expectations with a merciless hand. But 
they are very wholesome things to face. 
Here is a little story of averages in the bee 
business : 

Mr. William Miller, an accountant in one 
of a largest banks, once heard the 
editor of a bee journal tell how bees are 
successfully kept in small back yards and 
even on housetops in the city. At once 
he bought one colony; it prospered and 
soon increased to nine. “They always 
averaged me one hundred pounds of com 
honey to the colony,’’ declares Mr. Miller, 
“and I was able to sell it at fifteen cents a 

und.” Three years ago this accountant 

d been taught by his bees that a way of 
escape from the strenuous life was open to 
him, and he left his position and went to the 
State of Washington, where he has been 
happy and successful in fruit-farming and 
tonto most admirable combina- 
tion. 

In fact, one must go into bee-kceping on 
a large scale if it is made the sole dependence 
of afamily. ‘‘ With seventy-five to a hun- 
dred colonies of bees,”’ adds Mr. Miller, 
‘‘about two hundred chickens and an acre 
or so in berries, I ean make a good living 
and more, too.” 

Naturally, the editor of a journal devoted 
to bee-keeping has a wide survey of the 
field. Mr. George W. York, editor of the 
American Bee Journal, makes the follow- 
ing statement of his outlook upon the whole 
field of honey-production. 

“In many parts of our country there 
are individual bee-keepers who own a 
thousand colonies of bees, or even more, 
and work them in apiaries of a hundred or 
more colonies, iocated from three to five 
miles apart. y thus managing, their 
annual crops of honey run up into the tons, 
and even carloads in some instances. A 
certain bee-keeper in Colorado, in 1904, 
had a crop of 70,000 pounds of comb-honey 
from a thousand colonies scattered about 
in a number of apiaries, which he aimed to 
visit once a week during the busy summer 
season. His honey crop netted him prob- 
ably $6000. 

‘*A New York bee-keeper, also in 1904, 
had over 70,000 pounds of extracted honey 
from 700 colonies, all in one apiary. This 
crop netted perhaps $3500. 

“In 1903, a Southern California bee- 
keeper had a total crop of 112,000 pounds 
of honey, 22,000 of it being comb-honey, 
and the balance extracted. This very 
large crop likely netted its producer $6000. 

“Many women are prospering at 
keeping. Much of the work can be done 
by most women if a man is hired to help 
for the heavier work. 

“It would appear that the great value of 
honey as a food is just beginning to be 
appreciated. The fact is that among all 
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the foods daily consumed by man there is 
practically not one that compares in real 
value with pure honey. Being predigested, 


it is suitable to the weakest stomach, and | 


at the same time is a wonderful sustainer 
of strength.” 


Where's the Imitation Honey 


“Some people do not seem to know just 
where they can procure honey in its purity. 


But the fact is, there is but little impure | 


honey in the open markets of to-day. 
Every pound of comb-honey offered for 
sale is absolutely the product of bees. It is 


true that a certain statement has been | 


going the rounds of the press, for nearly 
twenty-five years, to the effect that comb- 
honey is made by machinery; but there 


remains unclaimed a standing offer of a | & 


thousand dollars in cash to the person who 
will furnish proof that there is just one 
pound of this spurious honey. Honey has 
never been made except by honey-bees, 
and probably never will be. 

“In March of this year there was organ- 
ized, in Chicago, The Honey-Producers 
League, which can scarcely fail greatly to 
extend the honey-market. One of its 
objects is that of urging, through advertis- 
ing, a more general use of honey. It is 
really surprising in how many kitchen- 
recipes honey may used instead of 
sugar or syrups—and always to the im- 
provement of the resultant product. This 
Ils especially apparent in preserving fruit, 
in cake and cooky baking, and in making 
brown bread. herever honey is thus 
employed its influence seems to be that of 
retaining moisture, as well as contributing 
an improved flavor. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the demand for honey will, 
for many years to come, outstrip the in- 
crease in its production. Honey-making 
is a growing business with growing oppor- 
tunities of profit.” 


A Step on the Road 


OR two years we had lived in this small 
Western town, earning our little and 
vainly striving to spend a little less. We 
lived inside our income, but, unfortunately, 
that was all. We were not extravagant 
nor addicted to ostentation, but, somehow, 
our savings never got beyond mere figures. 
Then we ameel We did some figuring 
in earnest. The result was we gave up the 
little five-room cottage that cost us fifteen 
dollars a month, which light and water 
rentals had increased to eighteen. Then 
we bought alot. It was in a newly-cleared 
addition, and cost us two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

We didn’t havethe two hundred and fifty, 
but we borrowed one hundred dollars for 
the payment down and agreed to pay the 
remainder in monthly installments of fif- 
teen dollars—just our former rent. But we 
weren’t cave-dwellers, and couldn’t live in 
the stump-holes, of which there were an 
abundance. 

So we borrowed another one hundred 
and fifty dollars at eight per cent. With 
this hundred and fifty dollars we built our 
house. The finishing touches, as the case- 
ments and pantry shelves, we put in our- 
selves, evenings, after we moved in. 

The house is 14 by 20 feet and is divided 
into three rooms. The kitchen and bed- 
room are each 7 by 8 feet, and there is also 
a small pantry and closet. 
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In 
buying 


linoleum 


the purchaser is likely to 
get so interested in trying to 
decide which pattern is pref- 
erable for her purpose, that 
quality is lost sight of. It 
should be remem- 
bered that there are 
differences in lino- 
leum as in everything 
else; and that in noth- 
ing else is wearing- 
quality any more im- 
portant. 

This all important question of linoleum 
quality can be settled in the beginning, 
once, and for all, by insisting on your 
dealer showing you Cook's LINOLEUM 
and no other, 






Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is made by the 
modern process of molding, while the old 
fashioned inlaid is formed of separate dies, jointed 
together. In Coox’s there is not a joint or seam, 
depression or weakness, inthe entire piece. It is 
a continuous texture end to end, side toside. No 
part of the pattern in Cook's can rise up or be torn 
off; there is no place for dirt or disease gernis to 
lodge, or for scrub-water to soak in. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum is distinguishable 


from other printed linoleums — first, by its greater 
pliableness; second, by its freedom from the 
harshness of surface which characterizes other 
makes. Being tough without brittleness or harsh- 
ness, Coox’s stands the wear better without crack- 


ing or chipping off, and retains its colors longer. 


By writing for *“*Cook’s Linoleum 
Book M”’ you can get complete information 
on linoleum; including color plates of the 
newest patterns; suggestions for hall, 
library, dining room, kitchen, laundry, 
play-room and chambers; and hints on how 
to buy. Write for it to-day. 


In buying either inlaid or printed lino- 
leum, look for the name on the back—your 
guarantee of quality — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


If your dealer won’t supply Coox’s, write 
for name of a dealer who will. 
The original, washable, water 


COOK’S DECORA proof wall covering. Won't 


crack and needs only a rub with a damp cloth to make it 
look perfectly new again. Write for booklet —“Water- 
Proof Wall Coverings.’’ 

Cook’s Table Oilcloth. Superior wear. An unusual 
range of new designs and color effects. Ask your dealer. 
Write for “‘ Oilcloth Uses.” 


Trenton Oil Cloth and Lisoleum Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 





























SHERWOOD 





This leaves | 
a room 12 by 12 feet for our combination | } 


living-dining-room, with a _ three-by-six- | 


foot alcove, which forms our library. A 
loft above holds our surplus furniture, 
trunks, etc. The front room is papered 
with gray felt paper, the other rooms un- 
finished (houses in this country are seldom 
plastered). 

New for our savings. Just eighteen 
dollars a month, you say! Well, of course, 
our water rental is the same, so that nar- 
rows it down to sixteen-fifty. We burn oil 


for lights, and that comes out of our grocery | 


allowance without being noticed. But, 


first, we found our big heater too much, so | [is 


we exchanged for a smaller one. Then, 
except on very cold days, the kitchen 
stove heats the whole house. Thus our 
fuel bill was cut in half. 

The outcome is that, with the year not 
quite gone, although we have lived just as 
comfortably and just as well, have spent 
just as much, have taken the same papers 
and magazines, have in no way scrimped 
ourselves, we have paid for our lot, this 
house, and have two hundred dollars ~ the 


bank toward a ‘‘real house.” —L 





ee 


Metal-frame Screens 


Throw away those troubleson 
wood-frame window screens and get 
the new rust-proof kind with the 
metal frame. They are substantial, 
light, will not rust, sag, stick, warp 
nor bind. Can be instantly adjusted 
to fit any window. 

They are especially adapted for use 
as a permanent outside screen, or 
can be used under sash. The biac 
enamel finish, baked on, gives them 
a neat and pleasing appearance and 
makes them absolutely rust proof. 


Sherwood Metal-Frame Screens 
i w- casing by a 
which allows window to 

at interfering 


can be fastened to windo 
} } 


patent metho 
be raised or lowered witli 
with screen and permits it to be easily 
removed for washing windows, et 
Sold by dealers at 40 cents to 60 
according to size. Ask yourdealer. If 
he can't supply you, write to-day for 
booklet and name of dealer who can. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company 
805 Teale Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


ents, 








on shipments of 
REDUCED RATES ions S35 
te and from all 
Pacitic Coast Points. Bekins Warehouses at all prin- 
cipal points. Maps Free. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
540 First Nationa] Bank Bidg., Chicago P 
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HOW TO GET FIT 


OW to get fit— 
that is, how to 
put one’s self 

in the best mental 
and bodily condition 

—to do the most 
work with the least 
nervousand physical 
strain, and to get the 
fullest enjoyment out of diversions, is some- 
thing every man, young and old, especially 
the business man who does much of his 
work indoors, wants to know. And the pre- 
scription is simple enough. I have directed 
the physical training of a good many thou- 
sand young men, and in every case I have 
started them off by making them obey two 
rules, and two rules only: 

First, be temperate. 

Second, stay out-of-doors as much as you 
can. Ifthe American business man, young 
or old, will only do these two things and 
take reasonable physical exercise, he will 
soon get fit, and will stay fit to the end. 

By temperance I do not mean teetotal- 
ism. I mean a reasonable use of anything 
and everything that is fit to eat and drink 
and which the appetite craves. I mean a 
reasonable amount of sleep, a reasonable 
amount of exercise and a_ reasonable 
amount of work and diversion. In fact, I 
would urge temperance in eating above 
everything else. More people probably 
die from the results of excessive eating than 
from excessive drinking; and clean living 
and plain food will do more for the body 
than anything else. 

Living out-of-doors is only secondary in 
importance to temperance. Americans 
have gradually been coming to see this, 
but we have still a good deal to learn. Two 
hours walking in the fresh air will do more 
for a man than twice that time spent in 
exercise in the gymnasium. And by out- 
of-doors I do not mean necessarily the 
Adirondacks, Maine, the seashore or the 
plains and mountains of the West, though 
a week or so of actual roughing it, other 
things being equal, is probably the most 
healthful sort of life. But it is not enough 
to get out-of-doors during one’s vacation. 
Some part of every day should be given 
over to exercise in the open air. The busi- 
est man should take the time to walk at 
least part of the way to and from his office 
every fair morning and evening; and most 
men can and should supplement this out- 
of-door exercise on Saturday afternoons, or 
in other spare hours, with a game of golf 
or tennis, or with riding or rowing. 


Regular Exercise is Necessary 


I would like to see the time when all, young 
and old, would have to take some sort of 
physical drill daily. The hard, cold facts 
of modern life and the struggle for exist- 
ence make this impossible. Besides, most 
people must be enticed into the thing. It 
must be made interesting for them. There 
are sO many ways of getting easy, life- 
giving exercise that every one should be 
able to find some form of it that will stim- 
ulate and bring a healthy tingle to the body 
and a feeling of lightness and power to the 
mind, and at the same time attract them. 

Exercise should be strenuous enough to 
bring a healthy glow to the body. Those 
who are young and who have nothing the 
matter, functionally, with heart or lungs, 
need not fear exercising until perspira- 
tion sets in. A healthy sweat is no sign of 
over-exertion. After years of experience 
with men in all sorts of athletic competi- 
tion, I have yet to meet one whose heart or 
lungs were injured by proper exercise. On 
the contrary, I have seen many young fel- 
lows come to college, unformed and un- 
developed, a fit prey for tuberculosis or 
almost any other disease, and who have left 
college at graduation strong and healthy 
as a result of athletic exercise regularly 
taken. The talk we hear of heart trouble 
among athletes is really in large part a 
bugaboo invented by doctors who have 
never come in close contact with athletes 
while in competition. Exercise that is so 
sluggish it does not = ir the blood is no good. 
Making allowance for age and physique, 
the average man’s exercise pm be suffi- 
ciently active, at least, to bring a healthy 
glow to the surface of the body. After 
this exercise should come a bath; then the 
body is fortified for another day. 





Temperance, Out-of-Door Life and Reasonable 
Exercise All the Business Man Needs 


By MIRE MURPHY 


(Trainer at the University of Pennsylvania and Former Trainer at Yale) 


These general rules should be followed 
by every one. But, to become more spe- 
cific, if a man of average physique were 
given over to me to get into good shape, I 
would amplify the program somewhat as 
follows, it being understood that, in actual 
training, each individual must be treated 
separately and for particular conditions. 


A Plan for Muscle-Building 


I would first examine him to see whether 
there was any defect in his physical de- 
velopment or any weakness in his heart or 
— or stomach. These being found nor- 
mal, I would first have him do some easy 
running, followed by work with chest- 
weights, and finished off by a shower-bath 
or swim and a rubdown. 

During the first few weeks I would study 
him, noting his good and his bad points. 
I would also try to interest him in some 
special form of athletic exercise. 

Suppose, for instance, he showed espe- 
cial interest in high jumping. After get- 
ting him into fair shape generally I would 
start him at high jumping, fixing the bar 
at a moderate elevation, and make this the 
backbone of his exercise. I would still 
have him do a little running, gymnasium 
exercise and swimming. yrd Page, 
the present holder of the college high-jump 
record, was developed in just thisway. He 
was rather sickly when young. Thinking 
that he could overcome his physical dis- 
abilities, be began exercising and, becom- 
ing interested in high jumping, he took it 
up systematically. 

Some of our foremost athletes have been 
developed from the most unpromising ma- 
terial. Stephen Chase entered Dartmouth 
in the early nineties. He was a tall, raw- 
boned New Englander, as awkward asa big 
Newfoundland puppy. He reported to the 
trainer as a candidate for hurdling. The 
trainer, when he saw him stripped, tooked 
at him in pity. He could hardly jump a 
three-foot-six hurdle. But all through the 
fall and all through the winter Chase came 
out regularly. The trainer paid little at- 
tention to him, though Chase was always 
asking questions about form in hurdling. 
In the spring, at first, he was beaten by 
everybody; but, after that, he improved 
rapidly and made a place on the team that 
was to meet Amherst College. Here he 
surprised everybody by winning the high 
hurdle in fairly good time. The next week 
he won the New England Intercollegiate 
high-hurdle championship. Chase kept at 
it and gradually developed speed, until in 
1895, by defeating Godfrey Shaw, the great 
English hurdler, and, making a record of 
15 2-5 seconds, he was recognized as the 
very best hurdler that had yet appeared. 

Many persons think that muscular devel- 
opment alone shows condition and training. 

his is not so. Some of our best athletes 
have been men of but normal muscular de- 
velopment. Dr. Charles Wharton, Penn’s 
great guard, was a distinct contrast to his 
running mate, Wiley Woodruff. The latter 
was built like a Samson, with a wonderful 
muscular development. But Wharton’s 
muscles could hardly be noticed. He 
seemed slenderly built, yet in action there 
was little to choose between the Sandow- 
muscled Woodruff and the apparently un- 
developed Wharton. 

Tewksbury, Penn’s wonderful sprinter, 
was another man of no remarkable mus- 
cularity. He was tall and slender and was 
discovered by accident. Having come 
down to Franklin Field to watch the boys 
exercising, he began to fool around with 
another student trying various feats. bie 4 
tried high-jumping, and there was so muc 
natural spring in the tall, lanky boy that 
I asked him to come out and try for the 
track-team. He did so, and it was not very 
long before I saw that, with a little train- 
ing and development, he would be a great 
sprinter. His case is similar to that of 
thousands of others who think that they 
have no ability. Often the ability is there 





cular development. 
It is a compara- 


without much mus- | 





tively easy task to get | 


the man of ordinary 

physique into good 
a types condition. 
nly regular work is 

necessary. 

But if one is given a thin person to look 
after it is necessary to go about things 
rather differently. I would still start him 
running, but running very easily. Time 
and again in training teams I have noticed 
that, whereas one man loses weight when 
training, another gains. 

A thin man should gain, as he practi- 
cally has nothing to lose, and so, for a thin 
man, I would prescribe some sort of field 


exercise such as tennis or golf or horseback- | 


riding, or, possibly, easy gymnastics in- | 


doors, according to the weather and his 
inclinations. ere it necessary to have 
him under my own eye I would get him 
interested in some sport in which running 
was not the most prominent part, and 
watch him carefully to see that he did not 
overdo it. 

Such a man should not bathe too fre- 
geo With thin men it often happens 
that, though they do not gain much weight, 
they get much stronger and more wiry. 
All thin persons should take especial care 
of their stomachs, as with them in the stom- 
ach most frequently lies weakness, 

I have often had fat men come to me 
for treatment, and I have always found that 
a good period of strenuous exercise would 
reduce their flesh materially and make new 
men out of them. It is sometimes impos- 
sible to start fat men in running, as they 
cannot stand it. They should then get on 





a couple of sweaters and walk until a pro- | 


fuse perspiration sets in. After coming in, 
some work on the chest-weights or with 
Indian clubs or freehand exercises should 
be taken. This will keep the perspiration 
going. Then a good shower-bath or swim 


and a vigorous rubdown, and the fat man | 


will leave the training quarters, figura- 
tively and literally, lighter of heart than 
when he entered. Ten days or two weeks 
of this will put a fat man into pretty fair 
shape; and then he should be given, four 
or five times a week, short, easy runs, some 
handball or tennis or racquets, putting the 
shot, or vigorous but not too violent exer- 
cises. Ina little while the fat man will get 
down to weight and will feel like another 
man. 

Every one after thirty should have some 
superfluous flesh, this being a natural con- 
dition. But he should not let the fat accu- 
mulate and become a burden to him. 
When he first notices this tendency he 


should begin exercising in some form or | 


other, and he will find that but very little | 


work will keep him in excellent shape. The 
fat man should also be careful about his 


eating, cut it down some, and also cut out | 


some of the more fattening foods. 
The Man Past Middle Age 


The man past middle age should go care- 
fully about his exercise. If he has neglected 
this important matter before and is in poor 
shape, he should confine himself to walks 
and to easy freehand movements. No 
definite line of work can be laid out for such 
a man; for this will depend upon his pre- 
vious life and present condition. In gen- 
eral, the exercise should be very easy, and 
care at all times should be taken that no 
great strain be put on heart and lungs. 
The old adage, ‘‘ A man is as old as he feels; 
a woman as old as she looks,’ is very 
nearly true as far as the man is concerned ; 
for a man’s real state of physical feelings 
is not easily concealed. y advice for old 
menis, go slow. Be sure you do not overdoit. 

In a nutshell, it is the duty of every one 
to keep himself fit and ready for his work, 
and this can be accomplished readily by 
taking exercise regularly that is not diffi- 
cult and should not be distasteful. But 
it should be exercise always sufficiently 
active to change bodily conditions. The 
existence of many clubs which are devoted 
to athletic exercise of one sort or other, 
and the great popular interest in sport, 
prove that Americans more and more are 
realizing the need of giving some of their 
spare time to outdoor recreation. 














Model G 
The Touring Car 
Without a Rival 
$2,000 












































A The high principles of honest 





workmanship and the ad. 

vanced ideas of design that 
have made Cadillac construction 
famous, find full expression jn 
Mode! G, a thoroughly dependable, 
powerful, four-cylinder car which 
brings to its owner every touring 
luxury enjoyed by those possess. 
ing the most expensive types. 

Examine it; observe its long, rangy 
lines, the racy atmosphere about it, 
reflecting lots of spirit and “go”; 
ride in it and note the feeling of 
security prompted by a wealth of 
hidden energy beneath you— then 
you will appreciate why 














MODEL G 
is without a peer among all cars of 


its class. Compare it in efficiency 
and price with many cars costing 
twice as much and you will find the 
chief difference at the money end, 
Wonderfully economical to maintain, 


Your nearest dealer will gladly 
demonstrate Model G or any of the 
other Cadillac models. 


Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Described in Catalog G 0) 

Model H— 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
(Described in Catalog H 0) 

Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; + $950 
(Described in Catalog M 0) 

Model K— 10h. p. Runabout; - 
(Described in Catalog M 0) 

F. 0. B. Detroit ; Lamps not included. 
Send for Catalog of car in which you are 
interested, 
CADILLAC MOTOR CARCO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A.M. 
































GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED needa 


y tag The name is 


stamped on 
every loop— 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 


The 
CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
Dy SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO, FROST CO,, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Summer Shirt-Waists $1.00 


waists we are offering this season are particularly 
The jaying all the very latest ideas, and are in every 


ic, dis “ : 5 
pole 7 stvle and finish to the expensive Parisian ce- 
way Cane of these charming waists is a necessity in every 


‘¢ wardrobe, and our unusually low prices bring them 
wena the reach of the most €c onotiical. 
pet f 


Waist No. K-56! 
«farie Antoinette 
Mode! 


Simplicity distin- 
guishes this dainty 
and serv icea ple 
LAWN WAIST 


oll 


The Puritan collar 
and cuffs are orna 
mented with a nne 


ing,and the sever t 
of the style is re 
fieved by the brea! 








tuckson front 

are continue n 
the full ler e 
back. s 
fastened in front 
with visible pearl 
battons and the 
wide bex-plait is 
edged to mat the 
collar an<i cuffs. We 
do not furnish the 
black tie. Waist 


can be furnished in 
white only 
short sleeves. Sizes 





RZto44bust. Price This Marie Antoinette Waist, $1.00 
$1.00. Postage 10c. Postage 10 cents 

Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, 
Rank Draft or Registered Lette Do not send stamps. He 


~ cation ize dediee 
; if por are not satisfied, you may return the waist and 
we will refund your money. 

Our Catalogue Ilustrates and Describes: 
Suspender Suits, = = $5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits, = 


Shirt-Waist Suits, = = 44 to $20 
Silk Suits, = 2 = = 9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits, = = = $6.00 to $20 
Skirts, = = s $3.50 to $15 
Jackets, . es = $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats, - . = 7 $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waists, - = 98 cents to $4.98 


24 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses, . = = $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats, - - $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Muslin Underwear, 





Mail ¢ rs Only. No 


Igents or Branches. 














80 
yards 


Ike « TRI -PART ”’ 


is the ree] wonder of this age. Its mechanism 
is so perfect. Its parts are interchangeable. 
For instance, take two ‘* Tri-part’’ reels and 
change half the parts, the reels will work as fine 
asever. [Do it with any other, and see the re- 


sult. We stand behind all our reels and will make 
repairs (ifany) free. No other maker will. Very 
smoothrunning. Noiseless. Lightestforcapacity 


—greatest capacity for size. No bait-casting 
reel equals it for the price, $3.50. All dealers. 
Our booklet gives valuable information— FREE. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 

54 Prospect Street Newark,N. J. 
Takapart, Expert and Featherlight Ree/ 














Vudor 
Chair 
Hammock 


A combination of hammock 
and easy chair, with the most 
: comfortable features of both. 

You can adjust it in a few seconds to any 
angle desired to give the completest relaxation 
to every tired nerve and muscle. 

Strong and durable in construction. 
port the heaviest person safely. 


For the Porch 


Can be put up ina few minutes, and may be 
hung on the wail, out of the way, when not in 
use. The children take delight in it as well as 
the grown-ups, and it may be 
hang but a few inches from 
the floor, so there is no 


danger of a f 
Sent on receipt 


$3.50 of price, through 





Will sup- 









mearest agency or direct. 

Express prepaid. Write 

Sor FREE Booklet. 

Hough Shade Corporation 
100 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. 














Four Hundred Toast Book 


A gem of brilliants. Agents wanted. Postpaid 28c. 
Leather 50c. Comic Publishing Co., Columbus, O. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


Ads. on MilK-Bottle Caps 


‘ie B. & H. Creamery Company of our 
city supplies three thousand five hun- 


dred customers with milk daily. The milk 


| is delivered in glass bottles which are sealed 


by inserting a round cardboard cap two 


| inches in diameter within the mouth of each 


| of our company an 


| would allow me to 


bottle. The caps are discarded by the cus- 
tomers when the bottles are opened for use, 
so that three thousand five hundred new 
caps are required by the company each day. 
As an employee of the company I superin- 
tend the bottling and delivery of all the 
milk. This position afforded me an oppor- 
tunity to carry out an idea I had conceived 
of using the cardboard caps for advertising 
purposes. 

I made known my plan to the manager 
offered to furnish the 
company with caps free of charge if he 
rint advertising matter 


| on that side of the cap exposed in the 


mouth of the bottle. He accepted my 
proposition, with the understanding that I 


| should see to it that all caps were inserted 


right side up so that printer’s ink should 
not come in contact with the milk. 

I then solicited advertising at noon and 
after work-hours. Advertisers were easily 
convinced as to the value of the advertising 

roposed. The clever ads. that are carried 
into three thousand homes each day never 
fail to catch the eye of the housewife as she 
unseals the bottle for use. My plan has 
been liberally patronized, especially by 
those advertisers who depend leagely on 
the patronage of women. 

I receive one dollar per thousand for 
advertising caps. The twenty-five thou- 
sand caps per week used by the company 
bring me twenty-five dollars from the 
advertiser. I pay ten dollars per week for 
caps and printing, leaving me a net profit 
of fifteen dollars a week —an income equal 
to the pay I receive from the omens, 

—H.C. L. 


How Failure Brought Success 


HAD made some money as a caterer, 
and in line with this sought a good 
location to open a first-class restaurant. 

I soon found the location I desired and 
expended some fifteen hundred dollars in 
fittings, and opened to a good trade. I had 
the reputation of being a good buyer and 
set my prices at a figure that ought to have 
given me a good profit, and my increasing 
trade looked well for a success. 

But there was a leak somewhere, and, 
try as I would, it was impossible to find 
it. The result was that, after holding on 
for two years, I was forced to make a 
settlement which left me with two years 


| wasted and all my capital gone. 


had located the leak between the 
kitchen and dining-room, but found no 


| remedy without increasing my expenses 
| and getting another high-priced man, and 
| even that plan would be only an experi- 


ment. 

I had no great difficulty in effecting a 
legal settlement with my creditors, as I 
held back nothing, and stated that I should 
still feel a moral responsibility, if I ever 


| could, to pay them all in full. 


The day the last papers were signed, 
suddenly the thought came to me that, 
while my remedy looked worse than the 


| disease in my case, might it not apply 


| His reply was: 


successfully in the high-priced hotels where 
there must be the same leak I had had, 
but covered by very much higher prices? 

I spent the rest of the day putting a plan 
into shape that covered every point I 
desired, then sought an interview with the 
most successful hotel man in our city. 

As briefly as I could I stated my errand 
“Don’t you think it a 


| little presuming that you who have not 


| should tell me how to run my 


been a success at running a restaurant, 
hotel ?”’ 

I was prepared for this or worse, and 
explained to him that it was that very 
failure that had caused me to study out the 
remedy, only when it was too late in my 
own case, and I asked his permission to 
show my papers and explain my plan. 
The result was [ answered all questions and 
called upon him the next morning at his 
request, when a company was formed with 
me as manager at a good salary and a fat 
share of the profits. 


Most of the large hotels in the United 
States you will find now use this system, 
which requires the services of an inspector 
at the entrance to the kitchen, who takes 
the order from the waiter, making out the 
check and two manifold copies, while the 
waiter goes to the delivery window. The 
waiter returns his tray for inspection and 
to have the items checked, and then takes 
check and the food to the customer. The 
original check goes to the cashier with the 
pay, and his account at the end of the day 
should balance that shown by the inspect- 
or’s duplicates. 

My profits were such that I paid all my 
creditors in full at the end of the first year. 

Bt. ©. Be 


Red Line Boys Hustle 


HE only messenger service in this city 

of sixty thousand was given by the 
two telegraph companies. I had telephoned 
to both companies for a boy. Both told 
me they would send one immediately. I 
had waited twenty minutes and was only 
three squares from their offices. The 
thought struck me, ‘‘Why wouldn’t an 
independent messenger service pay?’’ The 
more I pondered over the matter the better 
the idea seemed to me. 

After deliberation I rented a centrally- 
located but not expensive office, and ad- 
vertised for boys acquainted with the city. 
I selected the most intelligent applicants, 
put red caps and red coats on them, and 
Inaugurated the Red Line Messenger Serv- 
ice. I put out red signs, and all my 
advertising carried out the red colorscheme. 
The boys worked on a percentage. I ad- 
vertisec, ‘‘Red Line boys hustle. They 
have to, for they work on a commission.”’ 

If, when I got a call, I did not have a boy 
in the office, I told the patron so. 

Time has shown people appreciate a 
service upon which they can depend. I 
found good service could be rendered at a 
cheaper rate than had been charged in the 
city, so I lowered the rate. Besides the 
message and parcel delivery service, I 
contracted for the delivery of circulars 
and packages. 

£ix months ago I added an employment 
bureau. It has paid well. I contemplate 
starting a rent list, as I believe my boys 
will prove a valuable aid in a department 
of this kind. 

I have ever been careful in my treatment 
of the boys, so they will have an interest in 
the work. 

Each month has shown an increase in 
business, and I am now making about one 
hundred dollars a month. Before I was 
working for half that amount. 

A. L. J. 


Rents Her Sewing-Machine 


WAS in a strange city and needed extra 

money. Baby could not yet walk, so it 
was hard for me to try santiden that took 
me from home. Husband was away all 
day, so I had my time—about all I could 
say I had, for I had never learned dress- 
making or any of the things women do at 
home. 

One day I happened to hear a tourist 
say she ‘“‘would give anything for the use 
of a sewing-machine that afternoon.” 
That set me to thinking. There were 
many tourists in the city all the time, and, 
perhaps, many other women who did not 
own machines or care to rent by the month. 

I had no machine, but rented a good one 
for a month and inserted the following ad. 
in an evening paper: 


Ladies having no machines or de- 
siring help about family sewing, 
mending, altering, etc., should call on 
Mrs. Jones. 

Prices as follows: 


Use of machine l hour 10c. 


és 8 hours one day 25c. 
I stitch for you l hour 25c. 
Help you 8 hoursinoneday $1.25. 


Bring your children. 
21 Hanoyer St. 


From the first I have had customers, and 
am easily paying for my own machine, 
besides getting some experience in sewing. 


Ladies usually sew right with me. Go Round starts. Plays any tune, NST AS SS 
, ° * Jane. | Health Merry Go Round Co.,°e? Quincy, Ill. 
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Lf you haven't smoked 


our PORTO RICAN 
CIGARS there’s a 
pleasant surprise in 
store for you. 


We invite 
box of 50 La Tunita Panetelas, 
price $2.00 (express charges pre 
ine example of Porto 

If the 
suit your taste, or for anv 


your order for a trial 


paid) as a 
( igars do not 
other 


we glad 


Rican cigars 


reason are unsatisfactor 
ly take them back 
ment 


The experi 
you a single 
We make this contract 
with you at the start. 


will not cost 


penny. 





Unsolicited orders by mall tor 
our cigars are received in 
large volume from smokers 
cities where we do not operate 
stores, that we maintain a Mai 
Order Service to take care of the 
customers. No matter where you 
live you are thus assured the same 
cigars and the same prices that 
have popularized our stores in all 
the large citic 

For the first time we are ad 
tising Porto Rik igars wi 
assurance that we can fill ¢ 
order Until now we yuld ) 
get them fast noug to suppl 
our hundreds of stores throughout 
the count 

Our Porto Ricar ivars are 
ommendcd *Kers oT 
reasons 

; i" ire imported duty 
free from Porto Rico 

2. The ire a product f 
modern factories established since 
Porto Rico came into ] 
of the United Stat 

3. The ire made vy nati 
workmer ndreds of whom we 
emploved in the Havana factories 
before the Spanish-American war 

LA TUNITA 4. Tl y ire made ot the 
Panetelas purest, cleanest, and most fragrant 
Box of 50, $2.00 tobacco grown on the intand plan 
Price list tations of the island 
shaw aad 
Our Porto Rican cigars a 
pemids therefore unhesitating] re 
mended on account of their distinctive qualit 
fine workmanship and uniform character. 


LA TUNITA Panetelas— Box of 50, $2.00, 
express charges prepaid. Send check, 
money order, postal order or currency with 
order, on the understanding that IF FOR 
ANY REASON the cigars are not perfectly 
satisfactory after smoking five or six, they 
may be returned to us ‘charges collect,”’ 
and your remittance will be refunded. 


LA 





In ordering, state whether cigars mild, medium 


or dark are preferred. 
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No matter where you live in the 


United States, we will build or 
buy you a home, and you can pay 
for it in monthly payments which 
will average about the same as 
you now pay for rent. 

Our plan is original and _thor- 
oughly established and will appeal 
to every rent payer. 

Since it has been in operation it 
has proved a splendid success. 
The plan is fully explained in our 
free booklet, which every rent 
payer should send for. 


SECURITY BUILDING CO., The Originators 
1006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 














Advantageous Banking 
By Mail 

The comfort of depositing in a 

bank where one knows positively 


that his money is safe and available 
at all times, while earning 


4 Per Cent Interest 


outweighs all other considerations. 
Our free booklet ‘‘A’’ clearly sets 
forth the advantages of depositing 
by mail in this strong bank, wher- 


ever you live. 
The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 


Capital Cleveland, Ohio Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
70,000 Depositors. 


























Cash Profits 
Pile Quickly 
Get Started NOW 


Let me tell you the name of this man and 
» many others who are making from $10 to $25 
a day and upwards, making these Miracle 
Concrete Pipe on my Miracle Pipe Molds. 
Write me today. I'll answer you personally, 
and make you a special proposition if you 
START NOW where you live. No ex- 
1 perience is necessary. It won't cost you a 
q cent to investigate. Free Book Explains 


Miracle Concrete Pipe 


and how easily you, as an individual or 
Contractor, can make money fast with 
my Miracle Molds. My Miracle Molds 
quickly pay for themselves. I make 
you special prices and terms. The first 
58 feet of pipe you make pays for 
your outfit. Sells at a profit of 
50% to 150%, according to size. 
Make pipe 4 to 42 inches in 
diameter, either plain, bevel 
or bell end. Concrete pipe is 
40% to 60% stronger than clay 
pipe. Don't miss this. Write 
for FREE BOOK. 

0. U. MIRACLE 


et Pres’t Miracle Pressed StoneCo, 
785 Wilder St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT 


Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE M 
DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 







































SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Illustrated 
with valu- 

TLLIO. 








BEFORE COMING TO WASH I Tohael.| 
IDAHO °ek OREGON ‘cm ur 


LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 


Mild climate; superb scenery; fine hunting and fishing; rich 
iarms, orchards, gardens ; immense yields of grains, grasses, 
apples, peaches, grapes, melons, berries ; livestock, dairying, 
poultry ; mines, timber. Five new railroads. Growing cities. 
Head of all-year navigation from Pacific Ocean. Manu- 
facturing and jobbing Investment opportunities. Good 
schools and churches. Write for free information — Dept. 9. 


LEWISTON-CLARKSTON BUREAU, Lewiston, Idaho 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Organization of Modern Investment 


ODERN investment has become a 
science, like farming. Both of these 
activities were disorganized for years, 

yet both meant much to the whole mass of 
the people. Now the soil has been con- 
quered and the element of uncertainty in 
crop production largely removed. Likewise 
a careful, conservative business method of 
reaching and employing the people’s sav- 
ings so they will yield a safe investment, and 
taking the whole matter out of the field of 
speculation, has been developed. 

People have always wanted to invest 
their savings so that they will earn more 
money, and the problem of how to do this 
has been a very hard one. In the old days, 
when a man or woman wanted to invest 
money, they had to go to the local banker. 
Before they could even get advice, for which 
they frequently had to pay, they were re- 
quired to have some credentials. 

They invested their money, for the most 
pert in real estate or mortgages of various 

inds. Few securities were available, and 
they were often of the ‘‘wildcat” variety. 
The whole method was slow, expensive and 
unwieldy. Besides, the opportunity for 
investment was not as great as now. Our 
cities, towns and communities generally 
did not need as many mills, public service 
corporations or railroads as to-day. The 
railroads, whose securities formed, in 
those days, the large part of the oppor- 
tunity for investment, were not as pros- 
perous as they are at present. Many were 
nearly bankrupt, or in the hands of 
receivers. 

But, as the country’s resources were 
developed, and as its industry and com- 
merce expanded, the people’s wealth grew. 
There came a wider demand for proper, 
safe and accessible investment facilities. 
The present highly-organized investment 
machinery is really the result of the 
country’s phenomenal growth, for, as the 
railroads and corporations needed money 
for development to meet the growing de- 
mands upon them, they had to borrow; 
and by borrowing they enabled the people 
to lend and thereby make money by 
lending. 

No matter if you live in a small town in 
Kansas, or in a clearing in Oregon, or ona 
plantation down South, you are able to-day 
to share in the opportunity for safe and 
well-organized investment. Just as the 
rural free delivery has brought the daily 
newspaper, with the fresh news of the 
world and its markets, to the very door of 
the farmer, so has the organization of 
modern investment brought its advantages 
to the homes of the people. 


Making Safe Investment Possible 


You have seen that investment means 
putting your money out to work where it 
will yield the safest and largest possible 
return. The problem therefore is to find 
these places. Modern investment organiza- 
tion has found many of the places and put 
them within easy reach of the people. 

Since New York is the financial heart of 
the country it is natural that this work 
should have begun and been developed 
there. You will find ‘‘bond and invest- 
ment” houses, often with branches in 
many of the other large cities, that make 
a business of seeking, developing and 
selling safe investments to people who have 
small or large amounts of money to invest. 
They are like department stores. Instead 
of carrying household goods or clothing, 
they carry bonds and other securities. The 
method by which these bonds are secured 
and sold forms a large part of the machin- 
ery of investment organization. 

If any kind of firm wants to do business, 
it must first have something to sell. There- 
fore, if the investment houses sell bonds, 
the first question is, how do they get them? 
Let us take a typical case that will illustrate 
the general method. 

Suppose a street-railway company in a 
large Western city wants to borrow five 
hundred thousand dollars to improve its 
system. Under ordinary circumstances an 
individual who wants to borrow would give 
a mortgage on something. Therefore, the 
street-railway company does thesame oe” 
It issues bonds, which are simply small 
does not 


mortgages. But the ey 
s. It gets in 


undertake to sell the bon 


touch with one of the large bond and 
investment houses in the East. A street- 
railway ery! is a public-service cor- 
poration, and if it traverses a populous and 
prosperous community, its bonds are usu- 
ally very desirable securities. Hence the 
bond house is interested. 

Now, the bond house with which this 
street-car company gets in touch does 
what any other careful, conservative busi- 
ness concern would do. In this particular 
case it would send engineers to test the 
Fon rae condition of the road—that is, 

nd out in what shape the tracks, cars, 

ower-houses were. ut this would be 
just the beginning of the investigation. It 
would have its own lawyers investigate the 
titles to the land owned by the company, 
the rights-of-way and the franchises, for 
all of these enter largely into the prosperity 
of the property. Franchises especiall 
require to be carefully looked after, for it is 
important they should extend beyond the 
life of the bond. In short, every bit of 
security that the company or property has 
is tested. 

The same line of careful inquiry would 
be observed in any other kind of property. 
If it happened to be a coal mine the bond 
house would send geologists to make in- 
vestigation and analyses; if it were an 
industrial corporation there would be a 
test of the plant and its earning and pro- 
ducing capacity; if it were a_ railroad 
experts would be sent up and down the 
line. So, for every emergency the invest- 
ment house would first make careful, ex- 
haustive investigation. 


Enter the Underwrite:s 


When it is assured, after its investiga- 
tion, that the property is good and the 
security ample, the house will underwrite, 
as the term goes, the bond issue. This 
means that it will buy the bonds and then 
undertake to sell them, in turn, to investors 
and other kinds of buyers. Sometimes one 
house ‘“underwrites’”’ a whole bond issue; 
sometimes several bond houses form a 
buying syndicate in which each is a par- 
ticipating member. 

In the cases of issues of short-term notes 
which involve sums ranging from five 
million dollars to thirty million dollars, the 
whole issue is frequently taken by one of 
the great private banking firms like J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or Speyer 
& Co. These bankers then sell the notes 
to the bond and investment houses. 

How does the bond house get its profit? 
Simply in this way: when it underwrites an 
issue, it buys the bond at a price lower 
than the price the investor pays. The 
difference between these prices pays the 
cost of conducting the business and leaves 
a profit. It has been the aim of all repu- 
table bond houses to sell its bonds to in- 
vestors at a price that would give the buyer 
the advantage of an increase in the value 
of the bond. 

Having secured a line of good bonds the 
task is to reach the investor. It is in this 
step that modern investment organiza- 
tion has reached its highest and most useful 
development. 

Formerly the investor sought the invest- 
ment; now the investment seeks the in- 
vestor. Every large investment has its 
own method of selling, but all have the 
same object—to reach the buyer. In this 
respect the comparison with the — 
commercial house continues, for nearly all 
the bond houses have salesmen who liter- 
ally go out on the road. They sell whole- 
sale and retail, but they deal, to use a 
commercial phrase, ‘‘direct with the con- 
sumer.” They may sell twenty bonds or 
one bond toa customer. They go to barks 
and they go to homes. Thus they bring 
investment to the doors of the people. 

The usual plan is this: The salesman 
who goes to a small town looks up the bank 

resident or cashier and gets from him a 
ist of names of the people in the vicinity 
who are likely to have money to invest. 
Often they are farmers. The salesman 
drives out to the farm or the homestead 
and sees the man himself. 

In the old days the only salesmen of 
“‘securities’”” who came to the farmer were 
the crooks who were trying to sell ‘‘gold 
bricks.” 
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Knauth,Nachod & Kithy 


Bankers 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Letters of Credit 


Travelers’ Checks 


Available Everywhere 


Obtainable either direct from us 
through 
BANKS and BANKERS 
throughout the United States ang 
Canada 


Booklet No. 37, “Funds for Travelers,” mailed 
upon application 


School Bonds Netting 
o% 











200 — $500 Hot Springs, Arkansas, 5% School Bonds 
125 — $100@ Harrison County, lowa, 6% Drain Bonds 
130— $500 Bates County, Missouri, 6% Drain Bonds 


At Attractive Prices 


Numerous other Iowa, Missouri and 
Southern School, Municipal, County 
Drain Bonds netting unusual interest, 

Securities of this character combine 
all the elements of safety with good 
interest returns, and are free from specu- 
lative or market conditions. A class of 
investment (payable out of taxation) 
desired by the most conservative 
element of the investing public. 

Send for our offerings and convenient 
references. 

All of our customers are satisfied — East, 

West, North and th. We sell bonds 


by mail daily to a discerning and in- 
telligent public. Why not to you also? 


(Many Banks sell our securities in their locality.) 


William R. Compton Bond & Mortgage Company 
8 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 

















Money deposited with this large, 
safe bank at four per cent. interest, 
compounded twice a year, will double 
itself in about seventeen years. If your 
Savings are earning less than four 
per cent., it will profit you to write 


for our free booklet ‘‘M’’ today. 


‘hk CITIZENS | 


\ SAVINGS & TRUSTCO } 


























\ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Buy Lots, at Liberty Heights and Flatbush Park, 
Boro of Brooklyn, New York, before Subways open; Elevated 
and Surface lines now with 5c fare, 35 minutes to City Hall, New 


York; $450 and upwards; 10% down and 1%% monthly, or dis 
count for cash; cement sidewalks and curbs, trees, water, 28 
and electricity ready for installation. The small investors’ oppo 
tunity to share the profits of New York Suburbs rapid growth. 
Titles guaranteed. Bank references. Maps and Booklets from 

















Sound, conservative banking has been 
conducted by this Company for more than 
twenty years. Send for free booklet ‘‘C.’ 
Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 ‘ 


‘SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST @: 


SALT LAKE CITY imme 
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Today, if the farmer wants to buy a 
pond (the salesmen never —- the actual 
ponds) the order is telegraphed to the 

and the bond may be sent to the 

pank so that the customer may have 

the satisfaction of having its authenticity 
passed On by the banker. ‘ 

Every big bond house has its staff of 
pond salesmen who are keen, alert and 
intelligent young men. They have their 
rfl ilar customers whom they keep supplied 

th good bonds. When these investments 
me they reinvest their customers’ 
am. These salesmen are students of the 
bond markets and are able to give their 
customers good advice. All of these sales- 
men do not go out of town. Some remain 
in New York and visit the banks, especiall 
the savings-banks, which buy large quanti- 
ties of bonds. ; ; 

Every bond house issues comprehensive 
pooklets and circulars with full descrip- 
tions of the bonds they sell, and ample 
explanation of the security behind the 
ponds. These lists are sent out by the 
thousand: to people who have bought 
ponds; to taxpayers; to special lists made 
yp from various sources. The exploitation 
aq ponds and their desirability as safe in- 
yestment has become a part of the popular 
development of modern investment. 

No investment is too small to be beneath 
the notice of these houses. A butcher up- 
State with five hundred dollars to invest 

ts the same service as a bank president 
with one hundred thousand dollars. If a 
sick man in Philadelphia with a thousand 
dollars writes to one of these houses that 
he is seeking investment, a salesman will 
be sent to see him. Advice is always 


obtainable. Much investment is now done 
by mail, too. 


The organization of investment has not | 


onl 


served to put facilities for investment | 


within easy reach of the people, but it is | 
giving them an intelligent idea of what | 


they are buying and what their income 
will be. You don’t go at it blindly. Some 
of the bond houses are banks as well, where 
the small investor can deposit his money 
until he has enough for an investment. 
Another striking feature of the invest- 
ment, organization is that frequently the 


bond houses will secure representation in | 
the board of directors of the company or | 


propery whose bonds it underwrites. 
hus the investor who buys these bonds 
has a personal representative in the com- 
pany looking after his interests. 


The investor must have confidence in | 


the integrity of the house with which he 
does business, for this integrity, after all, 
is the best guarantee of the investment. 
An —_ of how worthy of this trust 
some of the great houses are was shown not 
long ago in New York. 

A house brought out an issue of street- 
railway bonds. On account of a strike and 
temporary financial difficulties, the railway 
company defaulted interest—that is, failed 
to pay interest when it came due. The 
bond house which sold the bonds im- 
mediately notified every buyer of them 
that it would buy the bonds back at the 

rice paid, or exchange them for other 
Sends of equal value. 
Thus, by organization, has investment 


been brought close to the people, and | 


with it have come a large measure of 
stability, knowledge and safety. 


“MR. LORD, OF THE SUN” 


N THE day President McKinley was 

shot one of the problems of the news- 
papers was to locate Mr. Roosevelt, who 
was then Vice-President. At Buffalo lay 
the President, mortally wounded; some- 
where in the wilds of New York State Mr. 
Roosevelt was hunting game. Mr. Chester 
§. Lord, the managing editor of the New 
York Sun, was absent from the city, and one 
of his assistants gave the ‘‘star”’ reporter 
the assignment: ‘‘Find Roosevelt.” He 
started at once for Albany. At every 
station along the way he got a bunch of 
telegrams from the office suggesting places 
where he was likely to find the Vice- 


President. At the Sun Bureau at Albany 
there were half a dozen more. He decided 
togo to Buffalo. 


At the railway station he called up the 
Bureau and, on being told that there was 
a telegram from the office, asked the man 
to read it. The man read: ‘Tell Re 
(the reporter) ‘“‘to use his own judgment 
and act on his own initiative hereafter.”’ 

“Never mind reading the signature,” 
said the reporter; ‘“‘I know that Boss 
Lord is back.” 

This incident is typical of Mr. Lord’s 
methods and his attitude toward his men. 
Mr. Lord— or ‘‘Boss” Lord, as reporters, 
and even the boys that carry “copy,” 
call him—has been managing editor of 
the Sun for twenty-five years, yet few of 
the very many people who read that 
newspaper every day know who he is. 
But the men of his craft everywhere know 
him and admire him. To them he is “Mr. 
Lord, of the Sun.” 

Mr. Lord began to read newspapers when 
he wasa boy, during the Civil War. Every- 
body wanted news, and he got the ambition 
to become a newspaper man. When he 
came out of college he became reporter on 
an Oswego paper. Subsequently, during a 
vacation, he went to New York and was 
given a trial on the Sun. His first assign- 
ment was to find out something about a 
Teport telegraphed from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, that a Western syndicate had got a 
corner on all the old whisky. The Sun 
vas fighting General Grant then, and the 
city editor said to him: ‘‘ You'll probably 
find that General Grant is somewhere in 
that deal.” Unlike some men who made 

it successes with their first story, Mr. 
4rd wrote a column of matter that the 
we, editor threw into the waste basket. 
‘hat appeared was a few lines written by 
him, with the remark of the city editor’s 
about General Grant at the end. But he 
developed into a good reporter. Attwenty- 
nine he was assistant to the managing 
editor, at thirty he was managing editor. 
In those days the Sun was a member of 
the Associated Press. There was some 





dissension among the papers that sub- 


scribed to it, and they formed the United | 


Press. Mr. Charles A. Dana was editor of 


the Sun, and it was his habit to come into | 
the city room, where the reporters write, | 


every afternoon, take a chair by the 
managing editor’s desk and say: ‘‘ What’s 
the news, Mr. Lord?” 

One day he said, after his usual remark: 
‘Can you get enough news, independent 
of the United Press, to make an interesting 
paper?” 

“*Yes,”’ said Mr. Lord. 

“Do it,” said Mr. Dana. 

That day the Sun left the United Press. 
It meant that henceforth it was dependent 
upon its own resources to get the news of 
the whole world. It was a staggering job. 
When newspaper men heard of the Sun’s 
determination to gather its own news, they 
said: ‘‘They can’t do it. No paper can.” 
But Mr. Lord made it possible. 

By means of a system of collecting 
election returns which he perfected, Mr. 
Lord was able to communicate to James 
G. Blaine the first definite news of his de- 
feat. It was the election of 1884, and very 
close. Everything depended on the way 
New York State went. Up at Augusta, 
Maine, Mr. Blaine’s home, the returns had 
indicated his election, and there was a great 
demonstration. Bands were playing, bon- 
fires were burning and crowds were cheer- 
ing. About midnight Mr. Blaine’ssecretary, 
who knew Mr. Lord, thought it was a good 
idea to find out what news the Sun had, 
so he telegraphed and received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘ Looks as if Cleveland had 
carried the State by about 2000.” 

Mr. Lord has an unerring ability to get 
at news in large emergencies. For example, 
he located a man at Martinique, who cabled 
the first specific account of the Mont Pelée 
disaster. 

To Mr. Lord, perhaps, more than any 
other living man, is due that human- 
interest quality in Sun articles known as 
the ‘‘Sun flavor.” He believes in ‘‘ making 
literature out of news,” and above all, in 
making reports, ranging from dog fights to 
conventions, interesting and entertaining. 
He asks reporters to write things as they 
see them. That is why the Sun ‘“‘stories” 
have personality. 

There are fewer changes on the Sun staff 
than on any other New York paper. One 
reason is that the men like the “Boss,” 
and he likes them. Other New York 
managing editors have private offices, but 


Mr. Lord sits at an old roll-top desk in the | 


corner of the ‘“‘local’”’ room, where he can 


see the whole staff, and here they can get at | 


him. He is accessible, and has develo a 
fine spirit of comradeship among all his 
men. 
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7% Income 


We offer for sale at par ($100 per share) 7% pre- 
ferred stock of a New England Industry noted for 
its remarkable development—one of the strongest 
and most successful concerns in the United States. 


@ The stock is preferred both as to DIVIDENDS and 
ASSETS ; its DIVIDEND being a FIRST CHARGE 
ON THE EARNINGS, and the stock practically a 


FIRST MORTGAGE ON the ENTIRE ASSETS of 
the Company. 

@ It is issued solely for the purpose of procuring funds to 
take care of new business already offered. 

@_ Sales for the past 13 years show an annual average 
increase of 49% %—and are not in any way subject to 
trust manipulation or business depression. 

@_ Net earnings for 1904, 1905, 1906 show an average 
of $218,116.80. Results for first quarter of 1907 


indicate for year $350,000.00. 


We strongly recommend the purchase of this 
preferred stock as an investment of sterling value. 


Full particulars may be had upon request 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 


Bankers 
Dept. A, 40-42-44 Pine Street, New York 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Building PHILADELPHIA, 600 Drexel Building 


GRAND RAPIDS, Grand Rapids National Bank Building 
DALLAS, American Exchange National Bank Building 
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COACHING 
Yellowstone Park 


The Yellowstone Park Tour, June 10— September 15, 
includes 143 miles of finest coaching in easy-riding, 
four-horse Abbott-Downing Concord vehicles over 
Government built roadways, the greater portion of 
which are sprinkled daily. The journey is made by 
easy stages; is most delightful; good hotel each night. 

From Mammoth Hot Springs, every important scenic 
district in Yellowstone Park is reached by the coaches. 
Transportation system isthe largest and most complete in 


the world. : an 
Write for ““ WONDERLAND 1906 ” (six cents 
“* Land of Geysers,” Park and time folders 


Northern Pacific Railway 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior to North Pacific Coast Points 
For booklets and full information write 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
Saint Pau!, Minn. 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


The elder Mackeller looked sternly at 
this dapper young man of the bandbox, so 
beautiful, so neat, so debonair, so well- 
groomed, and the young man became so 
uncomfortable under the fierce scrutiny of 
those hawklike eyes that his own drooped 


modestly like those of a girl, and, with the 


thin, elegant glove which he held loosely in 
his right hand, Stranleigh flicked an in- 
visible particle of dust from his trouser-leg. 

One need not be deeply versed in human 
nature to understand the great temptation 


le Bel, King of France, did not tremble. 
He worked in on the seven the twelve- 
o’clock rule that I am recommending to 
you. At high noon, on the thirteenth day 
of October, 1307 (please note the fatal 
conjunction of the two thirteens), every 
Templar in France was arrested. He gave 
them no chance of communicating with 
each other. The army of the Templars 
lay helpless and officerless. The wealth of 
the Templars was at the mercy of the king. 
The seven were burnt at the stake. 
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‘“‘T imagine that your son thought my 
attention wandered two or three times 
during his narrative. I saw him set his 
jaw as one who says, ‘I will interest this | 
man in spite of his brainlessness.’ But I 


which now assailed the gray-haired stock- 
broker. It was as if a fawn-colored dove 
had made an appeal to a bald eagle that 
had swooped down from its aerie in the 
crags where its young lay starving. It was 
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as if a bleating lamb, all alone, were mak- was thinking of the magnificent simulta- | mers 

ing courteous suggestions to a hungry neousness of the king’s action, and I have | affor 

wolf. Here was reproduced the situation no doubt the Mackeller of his day warned | Can be used on a the | 

O OTHER safety razor will of which city men yh when they enjoy him of his danger in meddling with the Gas Range, Oil or Gasoline Stove afire 

Ri ites SES . a good night. Here, into the den of a Templars, An unholy desire filled me to 4 Slices of Toast in two mij she 

give you any sort of clue to the : 2 me creer: SU LIC minutes that 

; Wi | stockbroker, had innocently walked a West _ try this six-centur y-old method, the king's Deliciously browned; sweet asa nut ‘ 

RAZAC—the new Ready End clubman, a titled person, almost move, as we would say at chess, on our The outside of the slice crisp and ¢ : 2 

Razor. Nothing to it but shave. A po aie Rage concealing beneath the — ng tm , I 1 page loose the inside as soft as a freshly baked bisear’ met! 

new blade, a new principle, a new culture of the colleges an arrogance and an_ cash in the bank and don’t need to sell any ¥ ; , 

eenee of security iis ignorance equally colossal. Here was a_ securities. For the last ten years my in- Only the VULCAN will do this 

5 Bt ide eg : fowl to be p ucked, and its feathers were come has been thirty thousand pounds There are a number of imitations on 

All you really need for a first-class not only abundant, but of the most costly annually, and very seldom have I spent sale. More profit in them for the dealer, ‘ad 

shave, any place, any time, is the eiderdown nature, and here the astute more than five thousand of that sum in one ne hae . uey — «ae bre t toast whic 

RAZAC and astick of shaving soap. It Mackeller had the victim entirely to him- twelvemonth. My automobile is at your to their inferior conmtrustion they pat be 

is the only razor in the world that will self, with none to protect or interfere. door and at your disposal. You and I will mit the flame from the burner to come in geTV 

Aepaietier = acest ‘lings Lord Stranleigh,” he said at last, with drive first to my bankers and arrange that direct contact with the bread, and the belo 
give uniform results on all faces. re severity, ‘‘it is my duty to warn you that — there will be no hitch so far as cash is con- finished toast has a disagreeable taste. : 

RAZAC will cut any beard that ever you are putting your foot into a quagmire cerned, then I shall take a cab to my club. Thiscannot happen if you use the Vulcan, aaa 





Its construction positively prevents this, 
When you buy a toaster ask for the A 
Vulcan by name. See that it has that 
narrow strip of unperforated metal 
pointed to by the hand in the illustration, rt 
Also see that the name ‘‘ VULCAN” js re 


Telephonenumt 15760Mayfair. Just note 
that down, please. Now,whataretheshares 
of Red Shallows selling for this morning ?”’ 

‘They opened at two shillings and seven 
pence onthe pound share, but have dropped ' 


which may be so bottomless that it will 
overwhelm you. Noman can say what this 
syndicate has up its sleeve, and once you 
involve yourself, you may be drawn in 
and stripped of all your possessions, great 


grew —a light shave or a close shave, 
a clean, cool matter how 
tough or wiry the beard, with the grain 
Never irritates the skin. 


shave no 


or against it. 



































































































Some safety razors are cheap toys. as I am told they are. You have given a several points since.”’ | on the top of the toaster. the 
Others are good for some faces except check for five thousand pounds to my boy, Ah, well, a few hundred thousand | Your Dealer Will Sell You a Vulcan dre¢ 
: . and you say it is because you believed in pounds will buy quite a quantity of half- | ss f 7 fore 
where the user strikes a bad blade or a him. That expression touches my flinty crown shares, aan if we buy simultane- | ; eed tcheyde ss tare , 
series of bad blades. The RAZAC heart; I believe in him, and this belief is ously, as the king struck, we will acquire | A agine roche antsy ¢ tounter by cae cm 
creates a new class for itself — different — a of Mee I — in the ge aga in — oe = gh charges prepaid, anywhere in the U.S. at n 
ic sae a Oe Fen ache world to-day. ow, if you wish to protect torise. Come along, Mr. Mackeller, there’s | : 
from all a and better. Our little that five thousand, do it by siving him not a momeht to lose.” OUR BROAD GUARANTEE a 
RAZAC book will tell you why, A another five, and another. My boy is all At ten minutes after one that day a | Buy of us or of your dealer. Try the the 
trial of the RAZAC will prove it. I’ve got left. I’m fighting for him more large, red automobile drew up in front of Vulcan Toaster for ten days. Ifyouare 
The firs step is tosend for the book, | | than for myself, Now here are you, about the Camperdown Club on Pall Mal, and | | Not emily satisfied at the end of tha 
his own age, yet completely inexperienced Mackeller and his son stepped out of it. the amount you paid for Pa lle 
RA ZAC in financial trickery; so I cannot allow you Lord Stranleigh met them in the hall, ap- | Our Booklet on Toast is Yours for N 
to walk blindly into this financial turmoil.’’ parently cool and unexcited, but he was the Asking. , 
THE NEW READY RAZOR The young man looked up at the speaker, coming away from the ticker, which was | WM. M. CRANE COMPANY effe 
Nothing to it but Shave and his smile was singularly winning. The recording that Red Shallows were leaping | 9690 Geendeian. tee Vert of t 
| usual vacant expression of his countenance up toward par. Lord Stranleigh led his | , i castiacieatie itis Mallia tee el Stat 
Standard RAZAC set $3.50. Combination set | had given place to pleasurable animation. visitors into the Strangers’ Room, which | mtn asec: sameeemammen elt: mesic anc 
with soap and brush $5.00, ‘Try it for thirty days | ‘But you are experienced, Mr. Mac- was empty, and closed the door. sud 
and if at the end of that time for any reason you are keller?”’ ‘Well, my lord,” said Mackeller, ‘‘those | ent 
willing to part with it we will refund your money. ‘*Yes, and see where my experience has fools have sold some fifty thousand shares | 7 
Good drug stores, cutlery and hardware dealers landed me. I’m up to the neck, yes, to the more of stock than there are in existence.”’ | am 
want RAZACS faster than we can make them. very lips, in this foul quagmire.”’ “It seems to me,” drawled his lordship, | be s 
_ Send for the new little RAZAC Book. It explains and ‘Are youa college man, Mr. Mackeller?”’ ‘‘although I know nothing of city ways, | des 
Seitaad ates’ bate ae erate “No.’ that such overselling is injudicious." | fo 
She . ‘*Perhaps you have little faith in a col- ‘*‘Injudicious!’’ shouted young Mackeller. | p 
HAPGOODS SALES CO. lege training?” ‘“Why, you've got them like that!” And he | i 
& Suite 101, 305 Broadway, New York aT | | _ ‘‘I have none at all for a practica] man. raised his huge fist in the air and clenched wh 
| It is the worst training in the world for a it with a force resembling hydraulic pres- rap 
person who is to be engaged in business.”” sure. ‘“‘You can smash them. They can’t | ace 
‘In that case, Mr. Mac lier, I hesitate deliver. They’ve not only lost the mine, 1 
to cite a historical instance which occurred but you can ruin them by placing any tin 
to my mind when your son was talking to price you please on the shares they’ve sold 2 Gu 
me of your syndicate of seven. As the and cannot produce.” Three Sizes of the alr 
incident is six hundred years old, it is “That’s true,’’ corroborated old Mac- ° ing 
unlikely to impress a modern city man. keller, nodding his head, ‘‘and the bank Film Premo the 
Nevertheless, there was once upon this didn’t use your five-thousand-pound check, enc 
earth a syndicate of seven much more after all.” No. 1 foll 
powerful and important than your John- “Here it is,’’ said the young man, pro- | , . y ¥ > 50: not 
nies. The chief of this syndicate was ducing it. | 314 x 44, $10.00; 34 x 5%, $12.50} , ” 
Jaques de Molay, Grand Master of the ‘Ah, well,”’ said the young man, slip- | 4x 5, $12.50. + 
Templars, and the other six were his ping the paper into his waistcoat pocket. They can all be held on one hand. sill pel 
powerful, pious oe. They were arro- ‘‘Let us be thankful ee = ge Be Ph” aap cumnredeceretcarnecmia: an 
. “Page nt people, and their wealth was enor- time to join me at an excellent lunch. e Each is loaded in daylight with the Premo 
AT MOUNTAIN OR SHORE mone Kings and noblemen had deposited Cam edows is famous for its cuisine. Film Pack — A door is opened, the pack droppet a 
you'll find , of Oa Fu is ry . ion in place — the door closed and all is ready. - om: 
“ s ¢ ~ their treasures with the Templars, the I ve been expecting you, and I've ordered Film Premo No, 1 shutters are automatic— tio 
B. & K.’’ STRAW HATS bankers of that time, and the Order was so a French lunch in honor of the late Philippe lenses, rapid rectilinear of exceptional quality. ne 
crowning the heads of the most discriminating dressers rich it had become a menace to the world. le Bel. He burned his syndicate of seven Sas desciiadins ceainanen a an cor 
ee B. & K.”’ STRAWS | Why, your seven nonentities, with whom at the stake, but we'll merely burn their We'll mail it to you free, on request. the 
are the lightest, covlest, classiest and most | | YOu try to frighten me, are mere helpless fingers. | | Rochester Optical Co., 51 South St., Rochester, N.Y. fift 
comfortable (Straw Hats ever fashioned — — those — oo Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of | ou 
ve . W pm = nance, and besides money Ul 18 nota e six stories dealing with the adventures of Lord dis 
The Straw Without a Flaw seven had an armed force of veterans at Stranleigh of Wychwood. The second tale, telling AND get 
You'll LUMA Koc. Y in their back before whom even a king with some further history of the Red Shallows deal, will CLASS PINS s20:: $ po 
find eer imi «crown his army might tremble. But Philippe appear in an early number. At 
this “ewes of For Society or Lodge — College or School — 
die Se Spe Hat. ee Pha Tend our money saving ter 
PREE Sst ee Be irated.enameleinonccrtwooss gi 
BLUM & KOCH | og eno gy te 
LL. _§4-90 Fifth Avenue, New York | _ more than shown in Hlustra- / pr 
: A Sempie Toe, Sterling’ sliver ~ 
irculars, books, newspaper. P 7REE—o 
SAPTint YOUP (ose hn PoE eS fe 
ute, OWN sceneries: tee | Sows nee exis aes ane aoe, Se tr 
act °o alog, presses, | and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
Cards es paper, cards. designs and estimates free SY 
e Prees Co., Meriden, Conn. | Bastian Bros. Co.,21 LSouth Av., Rochester,N.Y. an 
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How High is the Air? 


height of the atmosphere — or, to put 
it otherwise, the depth of the gaseous 
geean on the bottom of which we walk 

—has long been a subject of calcula- 

by various methods. One-half of its 
entire quantity by weight is below the 
mile level; and, of course, it thins off 

ually, until at six miles it is too thin to 
supply @ human being with the requisite 
for breathing. 

e test generally accepted by astrono- 
mers within recent years has been that 
afforded by meteors, which, on entering 
the us envelope of the earth, are set 
afire by friction. Observation of such 
“shooting stars” has proved satisfactorily 
that the height of the atmosphere is quite 
a bit over one hundred miles. 

Recently, however, a new and interesting 
method has been found—depending upon 
observation of the blue color of the sky. 
The exact time of the disappearance of the 
sun on the evening of a clear day is noted, 
and note is also made of the moment at 
which the last perceptible blue departs 
from the heavens. A simple calculation 
serves, then, to indicate how far the sun is 
below the horizon when the latter observa- 
tion is made, and from this datum the 
scientist finds it easy to solve the problem. 

According to the theory at present ac- 
cepted, the blue of the sky is attributable 
to the reflection of sunshine from minute 

rticles of oxygen and nitrogen. The 
fighest of these particles, as indicated by 
the test here described, are about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles above the sur- 
face of the earth. If this estimate be not 
exactly correct it is believed to vary from 
absolute accuracy not more than ten miles 
at most. Confirming as it does the reckon- 
ings made from observations of meteors, 
it verifies the estimates as to the depth of 
the atmospheric ocean. 


Gulf Stream and Climate 


NQUIRIES are constantly addressed to 
the Weather Bureau in regard to the 
effect of the Gulf Stream upon the climate 
of the North Atlantic coast of the United 
States—to the not inconsiderable annoy- 
ance of the experts in charge, inasmuch as 
such inquiries do but indicate the persist- 

ent prevalence of an exploded delusion. 
Gulf Stream, as a matter of fact, is 

a much less important affair than used to 
be supposed. By the famous Maury it was 
described as ‘‘a river of the ocean, with its 
fountain-head in the Gulf of Mexico and 
its mouth in the Arctic seas.’”’ Unfortu- 
nately, while picturesque, this notion is 
wholly inaccurate and misleading. Hydrog- 
raphers nowadays have quite a different 
account to give of it. 

The warm waters of the tropics are con- 
tinually pushed by the trade winds into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and, in that huge and 
almost landlocked bay, are piled up. Seek- 
ing an outlet they pour eastward through 
the Florida Straits, which separate the tip 
end of Florida from Cuba, and thereupon 
follow a well-defined channel that runs 
northward between the east coast of Florida 
andthe Bahamas. The stream thus formed 
is about thirty-two miles wide, has a tem- 
perature of 81 or 82 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and moves at the rate of four or five miles 
an hour. 

_The recognizable channel above _men- 
tioned ends at the Great Bahama Bank, 
northward from which the Gulf Stream 
continues on its way as far as the capes of 
the Chesapeake, with a breadth of about 
fifty miles. From that point on it spreads 
out over the North Atlantic like a fan, its 
distinctive character as a stream being alto- 
gether lost. To suppose, then, that it could 
possibly affect the climate of the North 
Atlantic coast is an obvious absurdity. 

The Gulf Stream brings cn tf into 
temperate latitude many tropical forms of 
life, including fishes, which follow its warm 
current. It is, however, a surface current, 
presenting the curious spectacle of a river 

water at relatively thigh temperature 
scm! over cold depths, which are in- 
abited by creatures of altogether different 
tribes. 

Not least odd among its varied flotsam 
and jetsam are the so-called sea beans, cast 





in great numbers upon our Southern Atlan- 
tic shores, which are in reality the seeds 
(some of them huge in size) of certain pod- 
bearing plants that grow on land in the 
region of the Caribbean. These beans fall 
into streams, are thus carried to the sea, 
and find their way into the Gulf Stream. 


Artificial Snow Blindness 


Gat ag derive a good deal of rrofit- 
able employment from the incandes- 
cent mantles which nowadays are so 
commonly used to augment the illumina- 
tion of gas-lights. Inexperienced persons 
who put them on are liable to expose their 
eyes incautiously to the glare, and as a 
result are prec Ml by a kind of ‘‘snow 
blindness’—that is to say, by an eye 
trouble that amounts practically to the 
same thing. 

This trouble is a congestion of the retina 
—the nerve-screen which lines the eye. It 
is very distressing when severe, and even 
alarming, though not ordinarily dangerous, 
inasmuch as it responds readily to treat- 
ment. Leeches applied to the temples re- 
move the congestion, and the sufferer, after 
two or three days in a dark room, recovers. 

Every schoolboy finds interest in an ac- 
count, given by Xenophon in the Anabasis, 
of an experience of the famous Ten Thou- 
sand, mercenary troops, who, on their way 
back to Greece from Persia, after their fail- 
ure to put Cyrus on the throne of that 
kingdom, were attacked by snow blindness, 
hundreds of them being so seriously affected 
that they were unable to march. Appar- 
ently all of them got well, though their 
sufferings greatly dismayed the expedition. 

Exposure to intense light under any cir- 
cumstances is more or less likely to produce 
this distressing effect, and even the glare 
from sunlit water sometimes causes it. In 
its ‘most severe form it is occasionally ex- 

rienced by electricians, owing to the 
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jlinding blaze occasioned by unexpected | 


short circuits. 

In such cases, however, it is still called 
by the oculists ‘‘snow blindness,” having 
reference rather to the character of the 
symptoms than to the circumstances to 
which they are due. 

As for the incandescent. mantles, persons 
who attempt to put them on cannot be too 
careful in doing so—the simple avoidance 
of too fixed a contemplation of the light 
being 2 sufficient precaution. 


Chemical Plant-Growths 


ERTAIN remarkable experiments in 

the growing of artificial plants by 
chemical means have been made recently 
by Professor Stephane Leduc, a Frenc 
scientist of eminence. From a chemical 
seed he produces a chemical vegetation, 
which simulates ordinary plant life in quite 
a wonderful way. 

For this purpose are taken certain 
mineral salts—silicates, sulphates and 
chlorides—in which growths are obtained 
closely resembling plants in appearance, 
and presenting what seem to be character- 
istics of actual life. Such “‘ plants’ possess 
roots, vertical stems, branches— even buds, 
they can be grafted successfully, and they 
appear to be able to absorb nourishment. 

or example, a dilute solution of sul- 
phate of copper is taken, and into it is put 
a drop of a fluid containing a little ferro- 
cyanide of potash. The drop immediately 
becomes coated with a sort of membrane 
of ferrocyanide of copper, and is thus 
converted into a sort of chemical seed. 
From this seed tiny branches are soon put 
forth, which grow, a plantlike form being 
developed. 

Certain kinds of chemical solutions seem 
to serve as food for these chemical plants, 
and by coloring the solutions thus used 
red, blue, or green they are seen to make 
their way through all parts of the pseudo- 
vegetable structure, giving plain evidence 
of a circulatory system resembling that of 
aplant. It isa veritable little miracle of the 
laboratory; and Doctor Leduc goes so far 
as to say that he is hopeful of causing his 
artifici 
that is to say, a coloring matter similar to 
that which gives to ordinary vegetation its 
hue of green. 





plants to develop chlorophyl— | 
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O the Edison Phonograph can be applied the old saying: “A pleasure shared is 
a pleasure doubled.” It is the art of entertamment expressed in tangible form. 
Three is never a crowd when one of the three is an Edison Phonograph. Love 
songs, dances, funny songs, ballads, all kinds of music m your own home, with les: 
trouble and greater enjoyment than any other form of entertamment, and especially 
than ary form of musical entertainment. Today is the best day for gong to your 
dealer's to hear an Edison. You cannot possibly know how well the Edison Phonograph 
reproduces by listening to any other make of talking machine. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


EDISON RECORDS 6r JUNE 


N unusual number of good hits makes our June list one that every 
owner of an Edison Phonograph should hear at once. Look over 
the list below and notice how many things there are that you 

want to try on your own Edison Phonograph. Then on May 27 —don't 
wait a day longer — go to your dealer's and hear these hits and buy those 
that you find as good as they promise. 

Here is the June list—every kind of music and the best of each kind 
to suit every taste: 





9554 Golden Rod — Intermezzo (McKinley) Edison Concert Band 
9555 With You in Eternity (Solman) . , , . . Irving Gillette 
9556 Cavalleria Rusticana — Intermezzo (Mascagni) Vocal Imitation of a Violin, Edith Helena 
9557 Pretzel Pete (Durand) Banjo Vess L. Ossman 
9558 In Washington (Hoffman) . . Billy Murray 


9559 
9560 
9561 
9562 
9563 
9564 
9565 
9566 
9567 
9568 


Reed Bird (The Indian's Bride) (Reed) 

It’s a Long Way Back to Dear Old Mother's Knee (Mohr) 
The Telescope March (Seltzer) . ‘ 

School Days (Cobb & Edwards) 

Sometime We'll Understand (Granahan) 

Mrs. Clancy and the Street Musicians (Original) 

The Dreamer Waltz (Keith) , ; 

Monte Cristo (Snyder). ; ; ' 
In the Wildwood Where the Blue Bells Grew (Taylor) 
You'll Have to Get Off and Walk (Reed) . 


Byron 


9569 Petite Tonkinoise (Scotto) . : ‘ 

9570 Ephraham Johnson (Greene & Werner ; 
9571 The Last Rose of Summer is the Sweetest Song of All (Sidney) 
9572 Becky & Izzy (Original) . : ; : 

9573 Dainty Dames (Blake) Bells ‘ 

9574 Lulu and Her La, La, La (Von Tilzer 

9575 Flamagan’s Married Life (Original) 

9576 The Land League Band U.W. Kelly) 

9577 Poor John Medley (Original) , 


EEP posted on the new Records for the Edison 
Phonograph as well as the old. There are three 
books which will be sent free on the 27th of May to 

anyone who asks for them, who cannot get them at a dealer's 
or who would rather write than go to a,store and ask for them. 
They are the Phonogram, the Supplemental Catalogue and the 
Complete Catalogue. They are sent on request. Write today. 


National Phonograph Company, 


Collins & Harlan 


W. H. Thompson 
Edison Maulitary 
G. Harlan & Chorus 
Anthony & Harmison 
Edison Vaudeville Co. 
Edison Symphony Orchestra 


Bob Roberts 
Harlan & Stanley 
Will F. Denny 


Edison Concert Band 


Arthur Collins 
Harry Anthony 


Ada Jones & Len Spencer 


Albert Benzler 
Helen Trix 
Steve Porter 


J. W. Myers 


Edison Military Band 





y hte 


11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








































































See What Your Friends Wear 


and you will know why their trousers fit 
better than yours. They are wearing 
‘*Nufangl”’ Trousers which never wrinkle 
at waistband or in the back because there 
are no straps or buckles. The veuts at the 
side seams in 


Present 


"Nufans!” 


Trousers 


permit of perfect adjustment — you can vary 
your girth measurement nearly five inches 
whether wearing a belt or suspenders, and 
have a-perfectly smooth fit. 

If any of your friends wear trousers that 
wrinkle—that require suspenders to hold 
them up while wearing a belt—you can 
make up your mind that they are not 
‘*Nufangl’’ Trousers. 

Leading clothiers 
have “Nufangl™ 
Trousers tin ail 
the seasonable 
weights and 
weaves at the 
same price as or 
dinary trousers 
lf not at yours, 
learu where to get 
them by address- 
tug 
Present & Company, 
592 Broadway, 


New York City. 





oo] 
ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Tents §$1.40up Haversacks. . § .10up 
Carbines .80 “* Old Pistols . . . .50“ 
Rifes . 195° Roles. . . - ». %” 
Knaps’ks.45 ** 6 Foot Am. Banner 1.35 “ 
Khaki Leggins .15 ** Blue Flannel Shirt 2.25 


















Kubber Ponchos .75 “* Cavalry ‘ariat 8 ** 
Cadet DrillGuns 1.20“ N.C.Officers’Sword 1.75 “ 
Cadet Eqpt.Sets .38** Halter Bridle . . 1.50° 
Bayonets . .. .10°* NewCavalrySabres 1.50 “ 
SideArmSwords .30 “* Cavalry Spurs(pair) .50 “ 
Canteens . . . .28‘' Blank Books . . .25“ 


a 


my Army Hats . . .35°* Khaki Shirt,Cadet .95 ** 
y liunting Knife, .80°* 7ShotArmyCarbine 3.50 “ 


Army Saddles ‘ 3.00‘ IstAid Pkge,new .10“ 
Bridles . 1.00** Mil. Blanket, new 1.50 “ 
** Uniforms, Mess Kit Camp 
mew .. 3.25% Tete. « o 


Large illustrated circular with net wholesale and 
retail prices, mailed free. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 


vest dealer in the world in Government Auction Goods. 
15 Acres for storage —2% Acres Broadway Salesrooms. 


NIN Sy bee 
oo TOILET 


AA Fositive Relief 


Prickly Heat, “A Jit 


higher 
Chafing in price, perhaps, 
’ 


than worthless 


substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it." 

aad all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Sample Free 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 































Build with Concrete Blocks 


Make them yourself and save half the cost 








Lixperience unnecessary. 
PETTYJOHN MACHINE 

and equipment for only 

livery machine guaranteed. Senton 
trial, Sand, water and cement only 
materials required. Buildings 


handsome and durable. Big money 
aking blocks to sell. 
Beautiful booklet FREE 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 








| Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmuailed hurr, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 









WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 














FORTY DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS 
given for the names of two collectors and two cents postage. 1000 
mixed U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 100 different stamps and small album, 
12c. 220 different, many new issues, 25c. Big lists free. We luy 
stamps. Buying list 10c. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0.,U.8.A. 















MEN WHO ARE 
7 EM FP TT £ D 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


men—nearly ten million dollars last year 
as compared with less than two million 
dollars for New York, which is second on 
the list—leads also in defalcations by 
women. One of the most remarkable of 
these was that of a cashier in a department 
store in Philadelphia. In her official capac- 
ity she was required to make up the wage 
lists for about forty departments, aggre- 
gating several thousand names. To the 
correct list, it is alleged, she added nearly 
every week false names, and, by keeping 
the sums thus obtained from the treasurer, 
managed to make away with thirty thou- 
sand dollars in a very short time. 

“It’s a very easy thing to steal,” said 
a young woman who has lately left her 
nine-dollar-a-week position as cashier in a 
vs store. ‘‘Think of a girl on nine 
dollars a week handling ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars a day and as high as forty 
thousand dollars on the day before Christ- 
mas! The girl who worked as cashier be- 
fore I came was discharged because she 
tock the money left by customers on the 
counters or dropped on the floor. You 
have no idea how much money of that sort 
is turned in to the cashier. Before I came 
the amount of this lost money accounted 
for by the cashier was eighteen to twenty 
dollars a day. The manager knew the 
average should be higher. He had the 
cashier watched. He found that she was 
taking out about half of it. When the girl 
was discharged and I was put into her 
place the amounts immediately began to 
run from twenty-two to fifty dollars a day, 
or an average of thirty-six dollars. The 
same dishonest girl was ‘standing in’ with 
the girls who made out the slips, and, by 
changing the amounts, they would often 
falsify to the extent of fifty dollars a day, 
most of which the cashier kept, dividing 
the rest among her confederates.”’ 


Women Less Dishonest Than Men 
I asked an officer of a big New York surety 


company if he thought women were more | 
| honest than men, and he said: 
“‘Tt’s a hard question to answer, but it | 


looks that way. Of course when you con- 
sider that women defaulters are usually 
discharged if suspected, and that they are 
seldom prosecuted when caught, it makes 
room for a lot of latitude. But there is no 

uestion about the fact that there are more 

efaulters, both male and female, than 
there were a few years ago. The figures 
seem to prove it, though many defalca- 
tions, large and small, are never reported. 
We must make allowances for the growth 
of population and of business and also for 
the great prosperity of the country, which 
leaves more money available for the sly 
purposes of the peculator.” 

‘From your experience,’ I asked, 
‘“‘what safeguards. do you think might be 
adopted to prevent embezzlement?” 

‘*Employers,’’ he quickly replied ,‘‘should 
make good men more sure of their places. 
They should allow them sufficient com- 
pensation to live in such a social atmos- 
phere as would make them more contented 
with their lot. They should establish a 
pension system for aged employees. If a 
man felt that he was going to be taken care 
of through life, he would always be more 
honest and give better service. The young 
or middle-aged clerk or bookkeeper in a 
business concern looks at a man who is 
about to be retired, and he says: ‘There is 
poor old Smith—he’s going to be thrown 
out pretty soon, and he hasn’t enough to 
live on fora year. I’m going to feather my 
nest, so when I get as old as he is I shall not 
suffer from poverty.’ And so he steals; 
but if the clerk knew he was going to 
be taken care of, he wouldn’t dream of 
abstracting the money. 

“The millions lost by employers through 
defaulters every year would make up a big 
pension fund. One-quarter of it, properly 
distributed in this manner, ec suffice 


| for the purpose. Most of the rest of it 


would be saved. As for the defalcations of 
bank presidents and _ high officers in big 
trust concerns, I should say that the laxity 
of the directors is the chief fault. No sys- 
tem should be tolerated which would, under 


| any circumstances, permit a single person, 


whoever he may be, to get hold of trust 
funds or securities, or to use such funds or 
securities if he ever did get hold of them.” 
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Six Best Sellers 


Jrom the list of — 


New Columbia Records 











yp - Ta zg 
BY Y | a aes! 
Woo eer ee“ ‘ > 
ee es sea! cae ‘Senteg RECORDS were 
not only > first the 
UNA FURTIVA LAGRIMA wt td oe that ever 
Sung by BONCI* reproduced the recorded 
tet, most striking triumph of the greatest sound but are this day so far 
nor in ne world —the famous love son ron. c 
Donizetti's opera, “L'Elisir d'amore.” “i ahead ot all others that you can 
*Disc—ExclusiveU.S.rightsfrom FonotipiaCe tell the difference the first minute 


you hear one. 
mae It’s a fact, and there’s a good 
ry . wy < plain veason for it as well as 
POOR JOHN . J roof ot it. 
Sung by ADA JONES p el godt ldn’t 1 ; 
Vesta Victoria's serio-comic song-hit—fast < 1e reason couldn’t be plainer 


J PT 
57? _ | 2 aT 








be ag as familiar as her “ Waiting atthe /f and the proof is ready for you to 
hurch.”’ . * m ¢ : 
(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinder) hear in ever y Columbia store, 

We own the original patents 


1 a7 oe om Y t 
OS ee ae ees talking machine records. We use 


<= ° * : 
vax) eo ~2 f= covering the making of modern 
i 








LOVE ABIDING materials that no other maker can 

Sung by GEO. ALEXANDER  _ secure. We employ processes 

With orchestra accompaniment. A perfect ¢ that we absolutely control. We 
classical baritone gem, superbly expressing the ° . 1: rec ¢ ; 

lover's enduring devotion and constancy. operate the ar § est talkin g 

(Columbia Disc Record) machine factory in the world, 

Ht If organization counts for any- 









thing, if system means anything, 
if constant invention and experi- 
ment are worth considering, 








ANNIE LAURIE 


Sung by DAVID BISPHAM Columbia Records ought to 
The glorious old Scottish ballad reproduced , aris aul 
with a purity of execution and depth of eres: . be bey ond com pa rison and 
sion that have never been surpassed. / they are! 


(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinde:) 
4 
| in) heme a | A ey I SS 


1 Ua See | = 
iy —4 a= So ‘te 
= NY SS 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. Grand 
Prize, Milan, 1906. Double Grand 
Prize, St. Louis, 1904 


Send for the June list of 
Columbia disc and cylinder 
records! Send for the Graph- 
ophone Catalogue and get 
acquainted with the extraordi- 
nary improvements of the last 
few years. To insure reply 
by return mail, mark your 
postal or letter Dept. J. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Tribune Building, New York 
35-37 W. 23d St., New York. 88 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 526 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
Stores in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 





















DIXIE BLOSSOMS 
Solo by THOMAS MILLS 

Acatchy xylophone solo, with orchestra accom- 

paniment — executed with all the brilliancy for 

which this artist is noted. 

(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinder) 
















FLANAGAN ON A FARM 
Sung by STEVE PORTER 


Steve Porter's brightest, most amusing Irish 
























vaudeville monologue. 
(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinder) 
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IN THE CAR 





—Speeding Smoothly Forward 


—the exhilaration of high pace is often so strong that 
caution is swept away. It is then that the superior 
strength and resiliency of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


safeguard the car and its occupants, where some 
unseen or disregarded obstruction might bring 
disaster on less dependable tires. 


Write for the Tire Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK— 1741 Broadway. BUFFALO — 717 Main St. 

CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Avenue DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA —6r15 N. Broad St. CLEVELAND — 2134-6 East Ninth St. 
ATLANTA, GA.— 102 N. Prior St. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.—512-14 Mission St. 
BOSTON — 20 Park Square. LONDON — 26 City Road. 
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Watch 
Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction —‘‘ Standard 
of the World.’’ It makes no differ- 
ence what grade ELGIN you buy, 
you have a watch that, dollar for 
dollar, has no equal. 

The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN —a popular priced, seven- 
teen jeweled, finely adjusted, accu- 
rate timekeeper—is ‘‘7'he Watch 
That’s Made for the Majority,’’ and 
can be had in stylish thin models 
and sizes so suitable for men’s 
and boys’ use. 

ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade, for ladies, at moderate prices. 
Ask your jeweler. 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, ll. 








| a nod. 

















(Patented April 23, 1907) 


The “Cantslip"’ i 
Slide Button Fastener ~ Jj 
(Patent Pending) 


are positively 


is the Perspirationand Odor-Proof 
onlyslide @& By being perforated the pores 
Button (¢ = the - are — A air venti- 

‘ation. he poresof the skin must 
Fastener breathe, saareies the body can- 
that will not be in a healthy condition. 
not slip. Leather absorbs perspiration 


LINED WITH A FABRIC 


treated by a special process. This fabric is positively 7 
Spiration and odor-proof, 

_ THE “ CANTSLIP” SLIDE BUTTON FASTENER 

gives three inches latitude in adjusting. 
and off; made in three sizes: 
retail at 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. 

Supply you, we will, on receipt of price. 
the knee to find size required. 

CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 826 Broadway, New York 


Write for lilustrated and Dese vriptive Booklet aud lolders. 


Gaamike ———_ 
Perforated Leather Garters 





The only Leather Garters that 


which leaves a_ disagreeable 
odor Our Leather Garters are 


Garters are easy on 
small, medium and large, to 
If your dealer can't 
Measure just below 











Gilson and Pumping Jack 


Jacks to Fit Any Style Pump. 
$70 00 Complete. Every country 
. 


system always has water. Will run 
Ice cream freezer, churn, washing 
machine, etc., etc. 
“GOES LIKE 
SIXTY." 


ILSON : N3 
Mfg. Co., 301 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 


Gasoline Engine 









home supplied with our 


Send for Catalog. 
Ali Sizes. 
























Water Bag Leak 





Sizes, 25c. Agents wante:. 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 


mend all leaks in all utensils — tin, brass, 
=> copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
es No solder, cement or rivet. Anyone can use 
them; fit any surface. Send for sample 
Package 10c. Complete packaye assorted 


itpaid. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 378, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








The Green Scarab 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of mind, but he did not seek that. He 
sought only his scarab—and the finder of 
it. Who was she? 

Back to the Art Museum he wandered 
one day, pausing for a moment in one of 
the quiet galleries behind an artist who 
was copying a painting. It was the repro- 
duction of the portrait of an old gentleman, 
who stood erect in his gilded frame. The 
artist was working on the face, now and 
then leaning back from her task, shaking 
her head with a gesture of annoyance and 
then erasing the last strokes of the brush. 


‘The face is as elusive, Mr. Channing, as | 


’ 


the face of your missing lady,’’ she said, 
without turning her head. 

‘‘Wha—what!”’ stuttered Channing. 

The artist turned her head and smiled at 
him. She was the girl of the ship. 

‘*Byjinks!’’ exclaimed Channing. ‘‘ How 
did you know it was 1?” 

“You have passed through here three 
times in the last week,’’ she said, laughing, 
‘‘and I knew your step. But this is the 
first time you have taken any notice of me.”’ 

“Honestly, I never saw you, Miss Elton,” 
said Channing. 

‘‘No, you were evidently looking for the 
lady,” she said. ‘‘I imagine you have not 
found her.” 

Channing shook his head silently. 

She slipped off her big apron and began 
rolling it up. 

‘“‘T think I will let my old gentleman rest 
until to-morrow,” she said. ‘‘He is in a 
stubborn mood to-day.” 

“Do you mind,” he asked, ‘‘if I come 
round and watch the struggle to-mor- 


“‘Do come,” she laughed. ‘‘I shall tri- 
umph over him to-morrow, and I love praise 
in the hour of victory.” 

Miss Elton was already at work when he 


| appeared in the gallery the next day, and 
| she was so intently engaged that he ap- | 


roached softly, that he might not interrupt 
er. She heard him, but did not turn her 
head, merely recognizing his presence with 
For a time longer she worked in 
silence. At last she leaned back in her 
chair with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
“There! I told you I would win to-day, 
Mr. Channing,”’ she said. 
‘I wonder,” said Channing slowly, ‘‘if 
you could do some work for me.” 
Miss Elton awaited an explanation. 
‘‘Watching you make that face grow,”’ 


| continued Channing, ‘‘has given me an 


’ 


idea. I want you to paint mea picture.’ 
“Of yourself?” 
“No, of a lady.” 
‘‘The—the lady of the quest?” she ven- 


| tured. 


Channing nodded. 

‘But how can I paint a portrait without 
a model?” 

“It will not be a portrait necessarily,” 
said Channing. ‘‘It will be mostly an ideal. 
It’s like this: I am hunting for somebody I 
have never seen, yet I have something of 
an idea of her general appearance. Now, 
if I could turn this idea over to you and 


have you develop it, and paint it on canvas | 


in a permanent form, where I could see it, 
and study it, and have it constantly be- 
fore me, I have a notion that it would help 
me. I know it sounds chimerical.”’ 

‘But I don’t see yet how I am to paint a 
face which you cannot even describe,”’ said 
Miss Elton, still bewildered. 

“Tt will not be merely a face,’’ answered 


| Channing. ‘‘It will be a full-length figure. 


I have a a It shows the figure, 
but not the face. It gives you the costume, 
and the pose, the environment. 


ning pleadingly. ‘‘I expect to pay for the 
work, of course.” 

“‘T’ll try it,” she said, after a pause. 
‘But remember, Mr. Channing, that 
believe such a picture will not be of the 
siightest use to you.” 

“That's all right,” said he cheerfully. 

“Of course, it is a fool thing,” said 
Channing to himself, when he had bidden 
her good-afternoon. ‘‘But it will amuse 
me, if nothing more. And it may help to 
keep me down to cases. I feel that I am 
becoming futile.” 

That evening he sorted his photographs 

in, finally selecting the last of the series, 
vous the figure of the girl in the crowd 
stood half revealed. 

Miss Elton’s studio was a mite of a place, 
several flights above the street. The genius 
of it presented a pleasing and businesslike 
appearance as she opened the door at 
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How to Sell Goods 


—How to ginger up a sales 
force. 

—How to drum business in 
dull seasons. 

—How to route, handle and 
check salesmen 

—How to train, develop and 
coach a sales force 

—How to secure and organize 
salesmen and agents. 

—How to meet objections and 
how to be a goo: * closer." 

—Howto work the" big stick" 
plan of selling goods to 
retailers 

—How to handle wholesalers 
and retailers to the best ad 
vantage. 

—How to judge a geod sales- 
man — how to hire, and how 
to be one. 

—How to analyze your prop- 
osition and pick out its sell- 
ing points. 

—How to make the con- 
sumer influence dealers to 
buy your goods 

—How to get out of the ranks 
of the “clerks” and become 
a real salesinan. 

And hundreds of other vital 
pointers and plans for clerks, 
city salesmen, traveling sales 
men, retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, mail order 
houses and advertising men. 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 

—How to trap a lying sales- 
man. 

—How to close big transac- 
tions. 

—Howtoprevent extravagant 
purc hasing 

—How to handle men and 
make quick decisions 

—How to know to a nicety 
what stock is on hand 

—How to avoid penny-wise, 
pound-foolish purchases. 

— How to keep track of prom 
ises, agreements, deliveries, 
etc 

— How to play one salesman 
against another, and take 
advantage of every oppor 
tunity to get a lower price. 

— How to devise a simple sys 
tem which will bring to 
your notice, automatically, 
all data, prices, etc., about 
a given article 

—How to formulate a com- 
plete purchasing and record 
system for a mail order 
house, a factory, or a retail, 
wholesale, or department 
store. 

And other priceless pointers 
beyond description, that 
every business man, big or 
little, employer or em 
ployee, ought to have con- 
stantly at his finger-tips. 


How to Collect Money 

—How to judge credits. 

—How to collect by mail 

—How to handle “ touchy 
customers 

—How to be a good collector 
and how to hire one. 

—How to organize a credit 
and collections department 

—How to weed out dishonest 
buyers from the safe risks. 

—How to know every day the 
state of your accounts re 
ceivable. 

—How to get quick, accurate, 
inside information about a 
customer's ability to pay 

—How to write smooth, dipk 
matic letters that bring in 
the money without giving 
offense. 

—How to organize your own 
collection agency and force 
worthless debtors to pay 
without suing 


° 
| —How to judge of foreign 


‘‘ Please say you will try it,” added Chan- ; 


credits, and how to collect 
money promptly from for- 
eign countries. 

—How to devise a simple and 
effective system of insuring 
prompt and periodical col- 
lections of all youraccounts. 
And valuable information 

obtainable in no other way, 
for credit men, collectors, ac- 
countants, and every business 
man interested in this vital de- 
partment. 


SIX CENT OFFE 


found only incostly editions. 1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you 
if each leaf were a $10 bill ; and twelve months of SYSTEM more than 3,000 
pages of current business experience and help convertible into ready cash 


and then think of this offer 





Wusz You Ler Six Cenrs 
Stand Between You and 
A Bigger Business ? 
—A Better Salary ? 


Will you say to yourself: ‘‘I know 
all that there is to be known about 
Business’’? When, in reality, no one 
man in a whole lifetime could possibly 
learn, by actual experience, the 798 
Vital Business Secrets which the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library, described below, 
will tell you? 

Will you lull yourself to sleep with 
the thought that well enough should 
be let alone? When practical, salary- 
raising, profit-increasing help, such as 
this, is within your easy grasp? 


Will you say that you can get along 
without these books, when 19,643 of 
America’s biggest concerns have found 
them a money-making necessity ? 

Will you economize, not only at the 
expense of your future, but of your 
present? In these days when a man 
is rewarded not as he thinks, but as he 
knows? 

Can you afford to waste time and effort 
experimenting with business problems 
which other men have solved ? 

Will you argue that you would 
rather have the small cost of these 
books in your pocket than to have the 
money-making brain capital they will 
put in your head? 


Are you content to plod and blunder 
along,- to spoil opportunities and 
waste chances through business igno- 
rance, when the crystallized experience 
of practically the whole world of busi- 
ness is yours for only six cents a day? 


Be ascet ee Pore SF eee ee 






& 
bound in Oxford half-morocco — 103 chapters — tive »tint engrav- 
ings—213 drawings —twenty-s colored charts—a glossary of 
technical business terms and a comple. alphabetical detailed index 
covering 1,517 subjects treated Authors —78 big, broad men 
not mere writers, but National Business Men, 

These six big volumes tell exactly how to start a business; how to 
create it, nurse it, develop it into hale, hearty siness health; how 
to win its trade; estal lish its prestige ; make its product; sell its goods 
an: bring in its profit; how, in t,tomake a business of an idea; a 
corporation of a scheme; a giant success ofa all uncertainty 

And they tell the employee —the man in the under posit 
to get in the upper class; | to re an increase in ability and an 
increase in pay ; how to become an auditor instead of a bookkeeper ; 
an advert’sing manag instead of a clerk; a salesman instea far 
order taker business creator instead of business machine; at 
the “ top ”’ instead of at the ttor 

Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped volumes, 





How to Manage a Business 

—How to keep track of stock 

—How to train and TES! 
employees. 

— How to hire and direct em- 
ployees 

—How to figure and charge 
estimates 

— How to check deliveries and 
mistakes 

— How to detect and eliminate 
needless items of expense 

— How to get the most out of 
those underand around you 

—How to size up the money- 
making possibilities of new 
ventures 

—How to get up blanks, 
forms and reeords for all 
kinds of businesses 

—How to devise a perpetual 
inventory system that will 
tell you every day the value 
of all material on hand. 

—How to turn a losing busi 
ness into a profitable one — 
how to make a profitable 
business more profitable 

— How to devise a simple time 
keeping anc pay roll system 
that will tell you the exact 
earning value of every em- 
ployee 
And countless other things, 

including charts, talulations, 

diagrams,plans ani! formsthat 

every man in an executive 

position needsinhisdaily 


aos 
How to Get Money dy Mail 


© write ads 





egin a letter 
© turn inquiries into 
formulate a con 
vincing argument 
—How to get your reader to 
ACT at once 
How to write trade-winning 
business letters 
How to cover territory sales 
men can t reaci 
—How to keep tab on results 





of all mail work 

—How to key acs, circulars 
and all mail sales 

— How to secure attention and 


rouse interest by letter 
— How to prepare an enclosure 
for a business getting letter 
How to keep complete in- 
formation about mail cus- 
tomers at your fnger-tips. 
How to supplement the 
efforts of salesmen with live, 
siness-getting letter 
—How to answer, file and 
follow up inquiries from 
advertisements and those 
which come in the regular 
course of business 
And page after page of 
practical, working detail 
not only for mail order firms, 
but particulariy helpful for 
those NOT making a specialty 
of a mail order business. 
How to Stop Cost Leaks” 
i t etect waste 
How to make an inventor 
Huw to figure “ overhea 
expense 





iow to systematize an 
entire fa ry or store 
Howt t out red tepe in 


a simple cost system 

How to keep close watch on 
material and $s 
—How to apport 


plies. 





number of men a spe 
J 

—How to decide hetween 
piece rk, day wages and 
bonus systems 

—How the “trusts reduce 
their costs toa minimum — 
how to apply their methods 


— How to formulate a simple 
but effective st-Leeping 
system of your owr 

—How to keep tab on the pr 
ductive value of each ma 
hine and employee 

—H to figure depreciation, 
burden, indirect expense, 


DAY all the little detail 
that may turn int 
losses of time and mon 
And chapter after chapter of 
priceless plans for practically 
every kind of business in 
which an accurate cost system 
is essential to solid success. 

















the same binding, paper, type that are usually t« 


out thin over nine months 


Only $18 spread 








SYSTEM ” 


151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


, f Please deliver to me, all charges prepaid, one 

—al ey are yours at o o or money order for $2, or a $2 . , 

a d they are yours at once Y r check I ) « $. ect of the Dasinees Stan's Eieery, complete 
bill sent today, will start the books to you tomorrow, express and every ae Rye tH S eek Ste Chee 
other charge prepaid, and enter \our name as a regular yearly “ rol one: 52 a . ion toe 

papell - eS " and enter " a full year’s sul)scripti t 
SYSTEM subscriber. $2 now and $2 a month until $18 is paid — SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, for all of which | 
only six cents a day for 798 money-making Business Secrets agree to pay $18 1s fol S: $2.00 sent herewith and 

Less than you probably spend for daily papers ; less surely $2.00 per month thereafter until the full amount has been paid 
than it costs you for car fare or the evening smoke Long . 
before this month is out these helpful books, it ordered now, Name 
will have a chance to put back in your pocket more than AdAoens 


their whole cost 
coupon and send with $2 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue,Chicago 


Is the offer clear? Simply sign the 
end today to 






0 pation 


Firm 


















Correct Cravats 


Men of good taste are 
extremely critical in their 
choice of a Cravat— it 
must be distinctive, hand- 
some, refined, and above 
all correct. 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


are correctly cut and pro- 
portioned whether Four- 
in-Hand for day wear or 
a Tie for evening dress. 

Keiser-Barathea_ staples in 
black, white, plain colors and 
figures—-also white or black for 
evening dress. 

An illustrated book “The 
Cravat” on the ethics of Cor 
rect Dress, sent anywhere on 
receipt of six cents in stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
10-16 W. 20th Street, 

New Vork. 





































Sharp Knives, Scissors 
or Tools In One Minute 


That is the convenience and the saving it 
means to you to have a 


PRACTICAL 
GRINDER 


Clamp it on table or bench, 
hold knife or tool lightly on 
grinding wheel 
Any one can de it. Alundun 
wheel sharpens ten times 
faster than ordinary grind 
stone, and will not draw 
temper trom finest steel. 

A sharp tool saves time 

and annoyance 

your dealer or write us 
Descriptive booklet Free 


Royal Mfg. Co. 


56 E. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Scrub Your Own Back 


It’s Easy With 










and turn 


Ask 














Laitner’s FLEXIBLE 150 
Bath and Massage Brush $150 
It reaches and rabs, where postpaid 






no other brush can. Every 
bath a glorious, tingling 
inassage of the entire 
body. Simply fold, 
and you have a per- 
fect Flexible Hand 
Brush, Madeof pure 
bristle, wire fastened, 
solid sectional backs. a 
Get one now and enjoy “* 
the luxuryof athorough “| 
rub, allover,wet ordry. 
Money back, if you’re 
not satisfied. 

. 417 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 
Laitaer Brush Co., 


Desirable territory open 


PIANO 





A Beautiful New 
Rich - in=- Tone 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what 
you really would like toown? Splendid MUSICAL 
QUALITY as well as the best value for the money 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “.\ 
Piano Book” (Free) which describes twenty leading 
makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case designs 
and quotes the lowest net New Y ork and Chicago prices. 
l:asy monthly payments accepted. Write forthe book. 


LYON & HEALY, adams st, CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 





Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
tferent 
patterns, 
sent to 
any ad- 
dress upon receipt of six cents In postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 











Channing’s knock. She wore a long, 
voluminous apron, such as he had seen her 
wear in the art gallery. Her sleeves were 
rolled to the elbows. 

On an easel which stood under a skylight 


was a p large, empty canvas. 


ready for your lady,” she ex- 
plained, 
Channing unwrap’ the photograph 
and she took it to a window to examine it. 


““Why,” she exclaimed, as she glanced 
at the print, “this is a picture of Broadway 
—and a crowd. Where is the lady?” 

“Here,” said Channing, . se across 
the room and pointing to 1 


gure. 

— onc pe pe oA head closer to the 
) and studied it. 
When was -" taken?” she asked 

finally, looki 

‘Oh, somet ing over a year ago, I be- 
lieve,” "answered Channing. 

She renewed her scrutiny of the figure in 
the print. 

“Tt isn’t much to go by, I know,” said 
Channing apologetically. ‘‘But it’s all I 
have. It’s an enlargement.’ 

‘‘And you are quite sure that this is the 
lady for whom you are looking?”’ 

e nodded vigorously. 

“Will ye begin now ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

** Yes, I'll begin,’’ said Miss Elton, cross- 
ing the room to a shelf where she kept her 
paints, and dumping a box of tubes out 
upon the ledge. 

“May I stay?” 

“Tf you like,” 
occupied tone. 

Channing settled himself in a comfortable 


she answered, in a pre- 


| chair and watched her while she sorted the 


tubes and squeezed colors on a large pal- 
ette. She worked swiftly and gracefully, 


| oblivious to his presence, and he soon found 


himself more absorbed in following the 
movements of the lady in the apron than 


| he was in the growing outline of the figure 


Miss Elton had propped the 
photograph against a vase on the table, 
quite close to her canvas, but it seemed to 
Channing that she scarcely glanced at it as 
she worked with rapid strokes of her brush. 

Finally she laid down her palette, 
stepped back and looked critically at her 
work. It was little more than an outline. 
As yet there was no attempt at a face. 

“This is all I can do to-day,” she said. 
‘Ordinarily, I do not tire quickly, but this 
is simply exhausting my imagination. 
Why don’t you tell me to give it up, Mr. 
Channing? It is such a visionary idea.” 

**You must finish it,” said Channing, ina 
tone of finality. ‘“‘It would be a crime to 
leave it in that condition. Just as I am 
getting interested in her, too.” 

Miss Elton laughed. 

‘If Idid not feel satisfied that, inall other 
respects, you are sane,” she remarked, ‘‘I 
should be strongly tempted to believe from 
this that you are crazy.” 

“I presume I am a monomaniac,”’ said 
Channing cheerfully. ‘‘Won’t you begin 
to paint the face to-day?” 

‘Mercy, no; perhaps not for days yet,’ 
said Miss Elton, scraping her palette. ‘I 
shall leave that ‘until the last, when I may 
have an inspiration.” 

After that, Channing was an almost daily 
caller at the little downtown studio, whither 


on the canvas. 


-hidden | 





he went to watch the lady on the canvas | 
and remained to study the lady in the 


apron. He had anticipated that he would 
become impatient at the slow progress of 
the figure, but discovered, somewhat to his 
surprise, that he was not. There was no 
hurry about it, after all, he thought. He 
did not permit himself to realize that he 
might be losing precious days in the hunt 
for the holder of the green scatab. In fact, 
had he analyzed his mind closely he would 
have learned that the lure of the chase was 
losing its fascination. 


He was developing | 


alert interest in the work of the lady who | 


was executing his commission—in her 
ag her ideas, her tastes, her air-castles. 

ow and then, he would shrug himself 
awake to the task in hand; then for hours 
at a time the lady of the photograph and 
the image of the sacred scarabeus would 


| be entirely out of his head. 


| 


But, as the figure approached comple- 
tion and the costume was worked out in 
infinite detail, Channing developed a re- 
newed curiosity concerning the face. He 
wondered why Miss Elton did not begin on 
that. 

“Why don’t I?” she repeated. “‘Per- 
haps I am still waiting | for the inspiration. 
Can’t you give me one? 

Channing gazed at the artist and shook 
his head. 
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The flat | 
clasp of the | 


‘“‘T haven’t the least idea what she looks 
like,” he said indifferently. 

‘*Look here, Mr. Channing,’ said Miss 
Elton, laying down her brushes. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know you are wasting money to pay 
or a picture like this?’’ 

“No, I don’t know it,” said Channing 
stubbornly. 

‘*But of what use is it?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then why not let me destroy it?’’ 

‘‘No, you mustn’t do that,” he replied 
with a positive shake of his head. ‘‘If you 
did that I couldn’t come and watch.” 

Miss Elton colored, and turned back to 
the canvas. 

“I shail begin on the face to-morrow,’ 
she said. 

But to-morrow, when Channing called 
to take her to lunch at a little place near by, 
where some of the other artists in the 
building were usually to be found, there was 
no face on the canvas. 

“*T have rubbed it out twice,”’ she said. 

“You might at least have let me see it,”’ 
said Channing. 

‘It was not your ideal,’’ said Miss Elton. 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, I’m sure of it,”’ she replied eva- 
sively. 

The next day Channing was not allowed 
even to look at the canvas. 

‘*Her face is just coming out of the mist,”’ 
explained Miss Elton. ‘‘You must wait 
now until she is finished.’’ 

It was three days after that when Chan- 
ning called, to find Miss Elton without her 
apron and with no apparent preparation 
for a morning’s work. 

“Ts it all over?” he asked. 

‘Tt is all over,’’ she said. 

The canvas on the easel was turned so 
that he could not see it from where he 
stood. He made a step toward it, but she 
stopped him by a gesture. 

“Wait, Mr. Channing. I want to say 
something. You are going to be disap- 

ointed. I have been deceiving you. I 
ave not painted your ideal at all. I could 
not. And I would rather you did not see it 
at all.” 

“But I 
wondering. 

‘*You are resolved?” 

‘* Absolutely.” 

Miss Elton shrugged her shoulders slightly 
and crossed the studio. She swung the 
easel about. 

**See,”’ she said. 

Channing found himself staring into the 


must see it,’’ said Channing, 
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| frank blue eyes of the artist, but they | 





looked out at him from the canvas. 
‘*You!” he exclaimed. ‘It is you!” 
Miss Elton, watching him with half- 
frightened eyes, nodded. 
Speechless now, he gazed from the can- 
vas to her, and then back to the canvas. 


There was something wistful in the ex- | 
pression of the portrait; the tender, sensi- | 


tive mouth seemed as if it were about to 
voice an appeal. He stared at the picture 
stupidly for a moment. 

‘*You ——” he began. 

‘“‘It was I,’’ she said simply. 

‘And all the time you knew?” 

‘Yes; from the first—the minute I saw 
the photograph. I should have told you. 
But at first it seemed fun. 
became hard. I tried to postpone it. That 
is why it took me so long. Twice I tried 


After that it | 


to paint another face, but I knew it was a | 
lie and I could not make it seem like the | 


truth.” 
Her voice broke nervously at the end. 


Channing was looking at her steadily, try- | 
ing to put his thoughts in order, for ‘it | 


seemed that they would overwhelm him. 

“The portrait is beautiful,” he said at 
length. ‘“‘I am glad that you pairted the 
truth. I shall keep it.” 

She raised a hand in protest. 

‘“Yes, I shall always keep it,’ he re- 
peated. Then his expression became quiz- 
zical and he said, very gravely: 

‘*But I think the least you can do is to 
tell me what you did with my scarab.” 

Miss Elton uttered a little cry, fell back 
a step and steadied herself against the 
window-casing. Her eyes stared wide, her 
lips parted, and the color left her cheeks. 

‘*My scarab, I said,’’ repeated Channing. 
ane green scarab, with the mark like 
this.”’ 


He seized a brush wet with paint and | 


traced the hieroglyphic on the wall. She 
followed his movement with dumb fascina- 
tion. 

“IT am talking of the scarab that you 
picked up on April 22 of last year,” he con- 
tinued, trying to speak lightly, although 





| 
| 
| 
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as a Rainbow 


As the color of the rainbow is beyond the 
magic of the brush, so is it beyond the power 


of words to express the sweet, elusive charm of 
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Avoid Paint That 
Scales 


The use of paint containing sub- 
stitutes for pure white lead results 
in cracked, scaled orfaded blotches 
that deface and injure property 
and depreciate its worth. 

The dest paint, made of Carter 
Strictly Pure White Lead always 
costs less than ready-mixed paints 
of doubtful value, not only because 
it coversa fourth more surface, but 
because it wears long and evenly 
and avoids the cost of burning off 
when another coat isneeded. There 
is no successful substitute for 


CARTER 
‘pure White Lead 


PURE 


It is every atom paint. Comes ready 
to be colored to suit your taste, aud 
thinned with pure linseed oil. 

Our booklet, ‘Pure Paint,’’ is in- 
valuable to everyone who owns a build- 
ing. Tells how to detect impure lead 
and avoid paying paint prices for worth- 
less imitations. Will save you money 
and increase the value of your property. 
Sent free to you on request, together 
with six beautiful color schemes. 

Address Dept. T 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 











Try the Worth of this 
Adding Machine 
8 Vis FREE 


Prove at our expense that it 
will do everything that any 
$150 to $375 Adding Machine 
can do(except print footings) 
and do it Quicker. It adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides, 


etc., up to999,999,999—the full 
capacity of any machine. 


Why Pay 
$150 to $375 


for an Adding Machine when the 
Rapid Computer —at only $25 —is 
built of the same high-class ma= 
terials ard expert workmanship 
and is sold under an equally 
strong guarantee? 


The Rapid Computer 


adds within one cent of one 
billion. Can't make an error. 
Simple in construction; has a 
patented gear movement not 
found inany otheradding machine. 
‘That’s why it can be sold at a low 
price. ‘That’s why it is quicker 
than any large machine and more 
easily operated. 
ONE turn of the resetting knob 
on side of machine, and it is 
ready for the next problem. Let us send you a 
Rapid Computer, express prepaid. Try it two 
weeks. If satisfactory, pay for it; if not, send it 
back. We take all the risk. Catalog Free. 

Rapid Computer Co, 184 Willow Drive, Benton Harbor, Mich. 



























Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS (Money Entertains” 


MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at asurprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture cizcuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn 8t., Dept. L, Chicago 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


ieiti 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 
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his voice shook a little. “The one that you | 


advertised; the one that you pressed into 
the page at the Astor Library; the one that 
you took to Tarrytown.” . 


There was something pitiful in her ex- | 


pression of amazement, 
smiled at her joyously. 

“‘I hope you didn’t lose it,’”’ he added. 
‘*T’ve had such a time chasing it.’’ 

“Oh, please! Please!’’ she cried, finding 
her voice at last. 

“T didn’t mean to startle you,” said 
Channing with sudden contrition. ‘‘It is 
all very simple now. There is nothing 
supernatural. But I really would like to 
see the little green bug again.” 

Silently she pointed to a hideous pagan 
god who squatted on a high shelf. Its 

ands were outstretched, palms upward. 
In the left reposed the scarab with the 
Pharaoh’s mark! 

With a cry of recognition Channing 
seized it. There was something hypnotic 
in its fascination, for he turned it over and 
over, now examining the delicately chiseled 
wings and legs, now studying the familiar 
outline of the hieroglyphic. Presently he 
looked up at Miss Elton. She had sunk 
back on a little bench under the window. 
Her breath came rapidly, as if from some 
violent exertion. 

“Tell me,” she said faintly. ‘‘It fright- 
ens me.” 

“Wait,” said Channing. ‘‘I will be back 
very soon.” 

He dashed out of the studio and she 
heard him descending the stairs in long 
leaps. There was an interval of five min- 
utes and then she heard his footsteps. 

“T have sent for the evidence,”’ he said, 
bursting into the room. ‘‘It should be here 
in less than an hour. We’]l talk about 
something else until it comes.” 

They tried to, but the attempt was a 
failure. Miss Elton, whose eyes seemed to 
plead for enlightenment, spoke only in 
monosyllables. Channing spent the time 
pacing the studio, waiting for the return of 
the messenger. He came at last, bearing 
a bulky package. Channing undid the 
wrappings with nervous fingers. 

“‘T will show you now so that you will 
understand,” he said, placing the photo- 
graphs in her lap. ‘‘ Look!” 

e studied the prints as he turned them 
one by one. 

“They are enlargements,’ he explained 
—‘‘from the film of a picture-machine.”’ 

She nodded silently, for she was begin- 
ning to understand. She saw his figure 
emerge from the crowd on the sidewalk, 
followed it step by step as it came into the 
foreground, and saw it disappear as he 
continued to turn the photographs. Then 
she saw herself, half hidden in the crowd 
that surged downtown, an expression of 
awed wonderment escaping her as the 
slender figure bent over and lifted some- 
thing from the pavement. 

‘Now do you understand ?”’ asked Chan- 


ning. 

She nodded again, unable to find words. 
After that he told her the story, every 
detail of it, and she listened like a child who 
is hearing tales of the fairies. 

‘‘But I have never understood ‘G.S.,’”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Your name is Margaret.” 

‘‘You might have guessed that,’’ she said. 
“*G._ §.’ meant green scarab.” 

Channing looked at her blankly and 
burst into a laugh. 

“I’m an idiot,” he said. ‘‘Of course it 
does. And here I have been inventing a 
thousand names to fit the initials.” 

‘*And to think,” said Miss Elton, ‘‘ that 
it has been lying there in Patrick’s hand 
all these days. 

‘*Patrick,” she explained, ‘‘is my little 
friend on the shelf,” nodding at the pagan 


image. 

“The little heathen,” said Channing, 
glaring at him. 

“‘T am very fond of Patrick,’’ said Miss 
Elton. ‘‘He has taken good care of it. I 
trusted it to nobody but him and the Pro- 
fesser.”’ 

‘‘But the book at the library?” 

‘‘That was merely a childish whim,” she 
said. ‘‘I took it there to find out some- 
thing about it. When I found its picture 
I could not resist pressing the seal into it. 
It was long after that that I went to Tarry- 
town. I was sketching. Semebody told 
me about the Professor. I took it to him 
out of curiosity.” 

‘A queer old fellow,’’ commented Chan- 
ning. ‘‘He never even asked your name. 
He could not describe you.” 

‘He is living in the ancient days,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘I was not of his period.” 


but Channing | 
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is correct. 


the market. 
But it is more than that. 





tanned leather 
hooks are all fast 
color — the outer 
soles are cut from 
selected grades of 
old-fashioned Eng- 
lish oak bark tanned 
leather. 






Pneumia 


Sole. 










is a thin 


cork, laid in 


Canvas Water- | 
proof Lining 
Cork Sole 





“Are They Easy on the Feet? 
Do They Fit and 


OMMONPLACE questions to 

ask about shoes—But there 
is vital importance in the answer, 
and in the fvoof that the answer 
In appearance the 
R E-Z Pneumatic Sole Shoe is as 
shapely and stylish as any shoe on 


The uppers are made of the best 
the eyelets and 


CEL 


But of equal or greater impor- 
tance are comfort and protection. 
And they are positively guaranteed 
to you by the R E-Z Pneumatic 







Next to the outer sole 
sheet of 
rub- 
ber cement—then a 
special water-proof 
canvas interlining— 
on top of that the 
famous R E-Z 


Pneumatic Sole, 


SHAROOD 356 Broadway ST.PAUL * 


Wear Well ?” 


made of a specially 
antiseptic - felted 
combination of wool 
and cotton. 

This ‘‘pneumatic’’ 
sole gives elasticity 
to the tread—it rests 
tired and aching 
feet accustomed to the hard, inflex. 
ible leather soles of ordinary shoes— 

It always presents a smooth, 
even surface to the 
bottom of the foot, 
for it never “bunches 
or rolls up”’ like 
some so-called 
““cushion-soled 
shoes.’’ It prevents 
colds and rheumatism, for no 
dampness can penetrate the water, 
proof sole. 

The R E-Z shoe will give you 
satisfaction—in Comfort— Service 
—Style and Foot-Conforming Fit. 

The price is $5.00 per pair. 

If you can’t procure them in your 
city, I will supply you direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Write today for the Free Men’s Style 
Book, showing 14 different patterns of the 
R E-Z Pneumatic Sole Shoe, the crowning 
result of a life-time of successful shoe- 
making. Address 








CHAS. K. SHAROO! 
Maker . 
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GAINESVILLE 


MONG the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains; ideal climate winter and summer. 


Elegant buildings and equipment. 


Conservatory offers unexcelled advantages in Music and Art. I 
teachers. School of oratory correlated with Emerson. Courses in domestic science and 
Branch in Paris. 


physical culture. 


GEORGIA 


Standard college courses leading to ‘degrees. 
Normal courses for music 


Write for Catalogue. 











Located on Rocky Point, a delight- 
for Boys. ful oak-covered promontory be- | 
t Lake Champlain and the 
Great Back Bay, in Adirondack and Green Mountain | 
‘Tenters use a thirty- 


ween 


Region, near Canadian Border. 


roomed cottage in cool or damp weather. Large | n : 

* es ers a aries to the 
Athletic Field, bath houses, row boats, launch, horses. Camed densee Rebatore, Gov pews million 
Most beautiful and historic water in America. Rates aires, bankers, captains of industry, etc., and 


low; accommodations the best. Tutoring. 


Cc. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vt. 





W KE ARE PRACTICAL EXPERT 
COURT REPORTERS 


S ani teach prac 
tical shorthand. Our graduates are expert 







stenographersin all lines of commercial work. 
You Can Learn at Home 


UR copyrighted course is the most prac 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science 
and The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 


and Geology. For further information, address 


W. C. SABINE, 14 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


tical compiled. Beginners tauglit the 
most expert shorthand. Stenographers per- 
fected for expert work. Write for informa- 
tion, addressing the school nearest you. If 
stenographer, state system and experience. 
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THE SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 215, Suite 215, 
79 Clark Street, 1416 Broadway, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N.Y. 


The School that Graduates Expert 
Stenographers. 








AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION'S SCHOOL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


ADVISES PARENTS AND 


STUDENTS ABOUT SCHOOLS 





No charge Write fully. 


946-1st National Bank Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROCKING=-CHAIR TIPS 


OF SOFT RUBBER 


prevent hase-hoards and furniture being scratched 


7 doesn’t sell them send to us. 


two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC TIP CO.,-370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mas 


If your dealer 
15 cents pai: 





**HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 







wy Ly sil, 


Sfop Forgetting 


your memory. Fasy, 
creases income; gives ready 


inexpensive. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 


memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation ; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


932 Auditorium, CHICAGO 


We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, ett. 


Can You Write Well? 


If not, fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practi 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not maten@ 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at om 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 92, FARGO, N. D. 
Adding Machist 


$ 
‘- 15 Assing Mase 


We pay expressag 


Has an Automatic 











n- 
“Gem” 











The Best for the Price 


Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Watch Fobs. 


’ 
A Gentleman’s Card Case | 
With Bill Fold and gilt edge Memorandum | 
Book combined, ALL ].EATHER, elegantly 
made, with your name and emblem of 
your Order stamped in gold leaf on inside 
flap; colors, Magenta or Black, To any 
address, prepaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
ST. LOUIS LEATHER NOVELTY CO. 


Send Postal for Catalogue of Emblem 
They are neat and elegant. 


ricranda Resetting! 
By vice that clears the se 
® to zero. A High-Gr 
F Mechanical Producti 
Does the work of hig 
priced machines. Gua 
anteed for ¢qwo years. 
er Address M, GAN 
332 Broadway, N.Y. 
__——_ 









~ Automatic Adding Machine Co, 








Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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(rhe Holsman Automobile 







FIVE 
OF Like a 
SUCCESS 








strong, handsome, high-wheeled, high- 

bodied —simple, and splendidly efficient, 
“Rides Like a Carriage,” noiselessly and 
smoothly, over paved city streets, or rockiest, 
ruttiest, country roads, Practically no repairs 
and low maintenance. 


Solid Rubber Tires — no pneumatics to 
collapse. Air-cooled—no water to freeze. 
Holsman features are all fully patented. 


A STANDARD type of power vehicle, light, 


Two simple hand levers regulate entire con- 
trol— start, steer, stop, reverse and brake. No 
live axles, friction clutches, differential gears, 
pumps, etc. Double hill-climbing power in re- 
serve. Send today for Handsome Booklet — Free. 


Holsman Automobile Company ® 
\.684 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


-Conspicuous Beauty - 


Exceptional 
Durability 


In house paints infallibly 
indicate OXIDE OF ZINC 


as a component of the paint. 














Go through the streets of your 
town and pick out the residences 
that strike you as unusually well- 


painted. Inquiry will develop the 
fact that the -paint on them is 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC. If the 


paint is more than a year old, in- 
quiry is needless—nothing but a 
zinc paint retains its freshness so 
long. A Suggestive Pamphlet, 
“Paint: Why, How and When,”’ 
FREE to property owners. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
71 Broadway, New York 


Wedo not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufac- 
turers of zinc paints sent on application. 
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All of the film conveniences — 
daylight loading, light weight, day- 
light development — All are yours 
with a 


Hawk-Eye 
CAMERA 


And with these conveniences you 
get also the superior optical and 
mechanical features that have made 
the Hawk-Eye: “the camera for 
those who know.” 

Takes either Blair or Eastman 
N. C. Daylight Loading Film. 


Hawk-Eyes $5.00 to $95.50 
BLAIR CAMERA CO. 








Catalogue on request. Rochester, we 


a 
GENTS make good money selling our new 


sign letters for office windows, store 

ice fronts, and glass signs. Easily put on. Write to-day for a 
sample and full particulars. Address 

METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 70 N, Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘‘Which is a glorious fact!’’ murmured 
Channing. 

**He is a dear old man,” she continued. 
‘*He fell in love with it. I left it with him 
—for months. Had it been mine I would 
have left it with him always, for he loved 


it. 

She paused, and Channing waited for her 
to continue. 

‘‘But then I felt that I ought to get it 
back. It was not mine, and the owner 
pay are some day be found. He was sorry 
to let it go.” 

“‘T will send it to him,’’ said Channing. 

She looked at him in rise. 

“I thought you were trying to recover 
it,” she said. 

‘**I was—once,”’ said Channing. 

“*You might have had it long ago if you 
had told me on the steamer that you were 
seeking a scarab, not a lady.” 

“‘T told the truth,” said Chemnieg stoutly. 
“IT was hunting for a lady.” 

‘‘But the lady was only a stepping-stone 
to a scarab,” persisted Miss Elton. ‘‘ You 
were really hunting for something she had 
that belonged to you.” 

“Tamstill hunting for it,’”’ said Channing. 
He was standing in front of her, searching 
deep into her eyes. 

“The scarab?” she exclaimed lightly. 
“That isfound. It is yours.” 

“No, not the scarab,’ said Channing. 
“‘T don’t want it.” 

“ No ? ” 

a te 

She arose from the window-seat and 
walked across the studio to the table, where 
she began playing idly with the image of 
the sacred beetle. 

“I’m going to give the scarab to the 
Professor,’ said Channing. ‘‘ But the lady 
still retains some of my property.” 

She did not appear to hear him, for she 
made no remark. 
picked up one of the brushes, smeared it 
thickly with paint from the palette and 
stepped over to the wall. round the 
hieroglyphic which he had traced a few 
moments before he drew another outline. 

“It is not very well done,’ he said, 
surveying it, ‘“‘but I think you will under- 
stand it.” 

She glanced at it and then back at the 
green scarab, the color rising in her cheeks. 

“Margaret!” 

She made no answer. 

“Do you intend to return that?” 

Still she did not speak, but stood gazing 
with unseeing eyes at the Pharaoh’s gem. 

Channing stepped forward and placed 
his hands gently on her shoulders. 

‘Look at me, Margaret,’’ he commanded. 

She raised her eyes now, but they were 
shining behind a mist. 

“Do you intend to return that?’ de- 
manded Channing, pointing to the new 
image on the wall. Again she glanced at it 
and then smiled faintly. 

“I suppose,” she said slowly, ‘‘it is 
meant—is it?—for ——”’ 

“Yes, for a heart,’ said Channing. 

‘It is all out of drawing,” she observed 
whimsically, viewing it again. 

Channing shook her as if she were a 
naughty child. 

“It 1s not a question of art,” he said. 
‘‘The question is: Do you intend to return 
the remainder of my property?” 

Her lips quivered for an instant and then 
she smiled at him defiantly. 

“TI do not,” she answered slowly. 

The sacred scarabzeus was concentrated 
in his observation of a spot of green paint 
on the table. The little pagan on the shelf 
stared straight at the opposite wall. The 
painted lady on the canvas looked dreamily 
out of the window, where the world went 
by. Not one of them paid the least atten- 
tion to Channing and the girl. 


An Eye for Business 


N UNDERTAKER, living in a thriv- 
ing Nebraska town, took his little boy 

to the theatre the other day. The play was 
rampant melodrama, and the little fellow 
watched with breathless interest the villain 
kill his victim and impressively go through 
all the forms necessary to assure himself of 
perfect success, incidentally satisfying the 
ow that death had actually taken 

ce. 
. When the curtain descended upon the 
thrilling scene the undertaker arose to seek 
refreshment, whereupon his offspring, in a 
loud whisper, demanded : 

‘‘Pa, are you going around to get the 
body?” 
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Summer pleasure among the peaks 
4 and pines of the cool Northwest. 


PIONEER LIMITED 


of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway 


takes you far off the beaten track to a country 
broad in grandeur—an unusually enjoyable trip 
whose rich comforts amid rugged surroundings 


dwell forever in memory. of 

7 
The Pioneer Limited, leaving Chicago every day at 
6.30 p.m., is known to seasoned travelers as the | 
nearest approach to a city club ever accomplished 


in a railroad train. Special equipment throughout, 
Longer, higher and wider berths — more inviting 
library car—a famous dining service. 





Special Summer Rates 





ToLosAngeles Tickets on sale June 8 to 15, $62.50 via Omaha 
and Return or Kansas City. $75 via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Return limit, Aug. 3r. 
Tickets on sale June 20 t 
Return limit, Sept. 15. 

Tickets on sale June 20 to July 
Return limit, Sept. 15. 


To Spokane 12, $54.00. 
and Return 
To Seattle 


and Return 


July 
12, $62.50. 

The above rates apply also to two other routes via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 


Via Omaha and Ogden —The Overland Limited 
Via Kansas City—The Southwest Limited. 


, 
é 


ral; 
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A pleasing variation can be planned by going on 
one route and returning on either of the others. 
Information and interesting literature supplied by 


F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
y General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York. 





Agents Wanted 


' SKIDOO!6) 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1907 
MARINE ENGINE 


‘ or Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 
Tenet Guarentesd $10 to $27 
H.P. Engine 


ode 
With Accessories and 


model, Write / 
CTUA 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires 2’ - Bare 
} Boat Fittings, $39.90 


all of best makes . 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS | 








1905 & 1906 Models $7 tg $12 | 


od poh ay anes $3 to $8 Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. liable engine of its sizeon earth. Drives 
We Ship on Approval without a cent | Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft, Launch, 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN | with load, 6to 10 miles per hour. Re 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. ersible, easy to install and operate 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half , benctine. iesiilete. pss anane 


Catalog Runs on 
PREE or Aicohol. Soldunder5-Year Guarantee. 


, BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 


usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 


catalogs. Jl rete at one 


MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. D-55, Chicago 


How Much Is Your Piano 
Worth 0 YOU? vo» paia a preity good price 


for it probably, but how much 
actual pleasure does it yield you in return? How often do you play it? 
If it stands idle most of the time it represents a losing investment. 
The way to get the real value out of your piano is to 


Own a Pianola 


new style of Pianola (‘‘Model K’’) at the 
Only $15 down 











We have just brought out 
lowest price ever named for a genuine Pianola new. 
will give you immediate possession and the balance can be paid off in 


The 

installments of $7 a month. Write to-day for the full details of our Aeolian 

aw sellj P ‘ ; trate ate Company 

new selling plan and our illustrated catalog. sostinimen 
New York 


The Pianola Makes Useless Pianos Useful 


The “ Model K” Pianola can be attached to any piano. It will enable you to play 
artistically any piece of music ever arranged forthe piano, ‘Think of the pleasure of 
being able to play in vour own dome everything, from the latest bit of rag-time to 
No previous knowledge of music is necessary 


Aeolian Hall 


The Aeolian Co., 362 Fifth Avenue, New York = / cy, 


Send Catalog A and 
ther infor mation to 
Name 


the classics of Liszt and Chopin. 
Street and No............ 
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SAVAGE 


Target Rifle 


Here is a really reliable, 
inexpensive target rifle 

single shot, 22 calibre, and 

uses short, long and long 

rifle cartridges. It is rifled 
specially to give the greatest 

possible accuracy, and alto- 

gether is the most sat- 

isfactory target arm 

ever put on the market. It 

feeds itself, cocks and ejects 
automatically. All working 
parts are in the bolt action, 
Simple pressure on the trigger 
removes the breech bolt, and thorough 
cleaning can then be done from the breech end. 

No matter what is your idea of a trigger, you can 
have it, because of the Savage adjustable screw revu- 
lating the trigger pull: It 1s on the under side of the 
trigger and is instantly reached by taking off the 
stock. This is a very important factor in target 
shooting and insures great accuracy. 

The Savage Target Rifles have ivory bead front 
sights and the famous Savage Micrometer rear sights 
—the most satisfactory aim ever devised. 22 inch 
hgavy barrel — browned, not blued. ‘The arm weighs 
4% pounds, has Swiss butt plates, is beautifully bal- 
anced, and has no equal for target or offhand shoot- 
ing. Price $6.50. 

These features cannot be found in any other rifle 
made. Go to your dealer and examine one before 
you buy. All Savage arms are guaranteed, A very 
interesting catalogue for your name on a postal. 


Savage Arms Company, yy eye Ag s'%. 


Athletic Outfitters 


Baseball Uniforms and Club Outfits a Specialty 
The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 


# READE SY 
; % 
w site Ss. 


/!? MARK 

















DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States. 


Send for 1907 
Blue Trade Mark Catalog 
Now ready. 














WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


Established 1826. 














all the year round — 
even with small capital 


You are sure to succeed if you start right — with straight- 
bred, properly mated Homers. Squabs raised from our 
stock are finest, plumpest, and bring highest prices, at 
one month of age. 
We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell 
We also teach you the business from beginning to end 
—and as we have succeeded, we can ** Show " you how, 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB COMPANY, Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 





A Fence Like This 
at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable lawn 
fence. Gates, ready to erect, $2.50 | 


up. Fence and gate finished in white. Any length or 
height. Agents wanted. Free Booklet. 
ACME WIRE FENCE CO., 683 E. Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 








I Teach Sign -Painting 


Show Cara Writing or Lettering by 

mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 

instruction is practical, personal and 

thorough, My graduates are successful. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 








PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3 booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


| waiters, 
‘‘To the hospital!’’ cried Ralston, and, | 
——- in the girl, had sprung after her | 
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The Man Hunt 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“‘Steadman!’’ she exclaimed uneasily. 

“‘Yes, Steadman! I must find him éo- 
night!” 

**You can’t, Mr. Ralston. I don’t know 
where he is.”’ 

‘Tell me,” he said—‘‘Tell me, and I’ll 
give you anything you ask—does Sullivan 
know?” 

As he spoke the girl’s face turned pale 
under the electric light. She nodded her 
head slightly, while at the same moment a 
thick hand descended on Ralston’s shoulder 
and a heavy, wine-laden voice growled: 

‘‘Whatcher doin’ in my seat?” 

Ralston sprang to his feet. 

‘ Watcher doin’ talkin’ to this lady ?” 
inquired the other, his eyes blazing with 
anger. 

‘“*Miss Davenport is a friend of mire,” 
replied Ralston as quietly as he could. 

‘*Fren’ nothin’,” cried Sullivan. ‘‘I’ll 
teach you to mind your own business.”” He 
took a step backward and began to pull off 
his dinner-jacket. 

‘Don’t, Jim!”’ cried the girl. 

There was a great uproar in the restau- 
rant. At the same instant Sullivan led 
heavily at Ralston’s head. Almost auto- 
matically, with every ounce of his body at 
the end of an arm trained into a steel rod, 
Ralston ducked and countered. His fist 
caught Sullivan squarely on the chin, and 
the man went down and backward like a 
duck shot on the wing. His head caught 
the corner of the table, and he lay motion- 
less. 

The next instant Ralston was the centre 
of an excited, jostling crowd. Peyton had 
his arm around him and was whispering: 
“Get out quick, old man. Awfully unfor- 
tunate. Get out, while there’s time.” 

Ralston’s head reeled. The President’s 
latest appointee mixed up in a drunken 
brawl at a public hostelry! Worse than 
that, if asain he had, perhaps, killed the 
only man who knew where Steadman could 
be found! Then a girl’s voice whispered in 
his ear: 

“‘Get away! You mustn’t be mixed up 
in this. Get away while you can!” 

Somebody began to fling water in Sulli- 
van’s face and to rip off his collar. 

Men were climbing upon tables to see 
what was going on. There was a deafening 
hubbub from the main hall, into which the 
crowd from the other room was pouring. 
Ralston was thinking quickly. 

Some onein the back of theroom shouted : 
“Send for the police—a man has been 
shot!’ and he heard the silly cry repeated 
in the outer corridor. Less than half a min- 
ute had passed, but to Ralston it had 
already seemed twenty, when he decided 
upon the only course Fate had left open. 

How he managed to do it he never really 
knew. Afterward it appeared absurdly 
impossible, but Peyton said that at the 
time it seemed reasonable enough. There 
had been a moment when, in the confusion, 
the crowd had blocked its own efforts to 
get closer, a moment when no one had 
known apparently what to do, a moment 
which Ralston, in his businesslike and 
rather autocratic fashion, had turned to 
his own advantage. 

A hurried whisper to Peyton, and with 
the help of one of their brother officers the 
had raised Sullivan from the floor and, fol 
lowed by the girl, had carried him to the 
Fifth Avenue entrance. ‘‘Keep back the 
crowd,” Peyton had cried to the head 
waiter. ‘‘We must give this man air.” 
In a moment more they had staggered with 
Sullivan’s limp form to the ever-ready han- 
som, which had wheeled quickly to their 
assistance, and shoved him in. 

In another moment there had poured 
around the corner of the building a throng 
of men and women in evening dress, 
edestrians and cabmen. 


imself. The cabman cut furiously at his 

horse, the bystanders parted, and the 
hansom leapt forward like a chariot in a 
Roman amphitheatre, with Ralston, who 
had snatched the reins from above his 
head, guiding the excited animal down 
Fifth Avenue. 

‘*Hully gee!” shouted the cabman in- 
consequently —‘‘ Hully gee!” while the girl, 
staring abstractedly at the motionless face 
upon her lap, murmured excitedly, ‘“‘A 
clean get-away! A clean get-away!” 
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ROOFING Paint— 


The enlarged diagram above 
tells the story. 

If you examine it you will 
notice that it is composed of five 
different layers. 

In fact, Amatite is made on a 
different principle from any other 
roofing. Instead of a smooth 
skin coating made to receive a 
coat of paint, Amatite has a 
rough surface of small particles 
of hard silicious rock such as 
seen in quartz or other hard 
stone’ when examined under a 
microscope. 

This mineral surface is chosen 
for its weather-resisting qualities, 
and does away adsolutely with 
painting and coating. 


Underneath the mineral surface 
are alternate layers of long-fibre, 
wool-stock felt of the best grade, 
and between each sheet and under 
the mineral surface on the top 
is a layer of a specially prepared 
Coal Tar Pitch, the greatest 
waterproofing material known, 

This short description will give 
you some idea of how carefully 
Amatite is constructed and what 
effective protection it will give 
against weather of all kinds. 


FREE SAMPLE 
The best proof, ho-vever, is to 
see a Sample, which we will send 
to any one free upon receipt of 
name and address. Write to 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis Boston 


New Orleans Cincinnati 


Allegheny 
Minneapolis 


Kansas City 
Philadelphia 
London, Eng. 


nearest office. 








Send for the book. 





Air-cooling doesn’t cool, eh? 

How about that 1 5-day Franklin record from San 
Francisco to New York—4500 road-miles in August 
weather—6o00 miles through the Great American 


Desert? Could any other automobile have done it? 
1 Franklins are $1800 to $4000. 
H. H. FRANKLIN MBG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 








ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL and IRON) 
combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
durable than wrought iron and erected 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue A. 

Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


An Education Without Cash — 


THe SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, com- 
servatory or business school in the country ™ 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
If you 


You select the school — we pay the bills. 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia —— 








‘1 must re-roof,’’ write many. If you 


had put on 
Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs | 


at first, there would now be no need of | 
such expense and annoyance, forthey out- | 
live the building without paint or repairs. 


Our free Roof Book 


the tin people on tin 
“ tile oe 
** shingle ‘‘ 
“se patent “ec 

asphalt, gravel,flint,etc. 
| the slate people on slate 


gives the 
words of 


Rooi: 


Write for it now! 


** tile 
** shingle 
s¢ Gar, 











Ark Bldg., Easton, Pa. 




















R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 Can you ask more? Genuine Bangor Slate Co., 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Reach 


FIELDERS’ GLOVES 


can pull down the 
wettest kind of a ball 
witha Reach Fielders’ 
love. It's made so 
that the ball will stick 
in the hollow. Fully 
= 25c. te Tents 
Z : Mark 


on any kind of 

Sporting Goods 

isa guarantee of 

superior quality. 

Look for the mark 

—it means satis- 

faction, a new ar- 

ticle or your money 

back (except on Balls 

and Bats under $1.00), 

the REACH OFFI- 

AMERICAN 

JE BALL is the 

official ball of the American 

League and is recognized as 

standard by the National 

League, $1.25 each. 

‘Nhe REACH OFFICIAL BASE 

BALL GUIDE for 1907 is now 

ready. ‘lhe authority on all Base 

Ball matters. Contains history 

and photos of 1906 World’s Series 
10 cents at dealers’ or by mail. 
Ask your dealer for our 
goods. Ifhe doesnot keep 
them we wiil supply your 
wants on receipt of price. 

Send for 1907 Base Ball Catalogue 


“A. J. REACH CO., 
1705 Tulip St. Philadelphia. 





Makes Easy 
» Motoring == 


The 

only oil 

which can 

be relied 

upon to take 

care of your 
engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. Whatever 

the make of your auto- 
mobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five different 
grades is scientific- 
ally correct—its use 
completely eliminates all 
lubrication troubles. 

Send for bookiet which 
tells the proper oil for your 
automobile. It’s free. 
Mobiloil is sold by dealers 
everywhere in barrels and 
cans of varying  capaci- 
ties. Manufactured by 

VACUUM OIL CO., 

Rochester, N.Y. 


9 You Can Make Big 
Money from the Start 


With this little candy spinning 
machine, which pays for itself in 
the protits of a day or two. It 
has been in use three years and 
has proved a bigger success each 
year. Ambitious hustlers take in 
$25 to $50 a day. Why not 
gather in the dollars during vaca- 
tion time, with the 


EMPIRE . 
Candy Floss Machine 


It takes a pound of sugar and in eight minutes turns it 
into 30 bags of silky, flutfy Candy Floss that sell at 5 cents 
each. Figure the profits yourself. People buy Candy Floss 
as fast as you can sack it up. No trouble to ‘ind patrons. 

The machine in operation is a curiosity that always 
attracts. No candy making or expert knowledge needed. 

Write for prices and particulars. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Company 
yy, 





713 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 








‘GOING WEST ? Feduced rates, through 


cars for household goods. 
To and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast points. 


of TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
om 507, 215 Dearborn seocmtente Chicago. 











The Majestic 
Beauty 


Of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, 
is but one of the many sights in that land of 
mystery which fascinate the American traveler. 
Fujiyama is about seventy-five miles from 
Yokohama, the first port of call on the trip to 


Japan and China 


Your trip to the Orient will be a delightful one if 
made on the mammoth steamship ‘‘ MINNESOTA,” 
which follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle to 
the Orient. A pleased passenger recently wrote us, ‘‘ If 
I were to sum up in one word the merits of the Minne- 
sota, it would be with the word COMFORTABLE.”’ 

For illustrated folder and ful! information regarding 
the trip address any representative of the GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY,or 


Great Northern Steamship 
Company 


201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Blde. 
YORK : 319 and 379 Broadway. 

PHILADE ‘LPHIA : 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO : 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


. THORN, Trav. Pass'r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, I! 
. ROSS, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, Se: attle, Wash. 
A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


BC gt. \ 
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The Agents 
of the Mutual Life 


are more than agents. 
sideration. 


They deserve unusual con- 
They should be welcome everywhere, 


because they represent a great Company, doing a great 


business, meeting a great need. 


have studied the 
are talking about. 


The Mutual 


The Agents of 


They stand well in the 
community and know whom they are talking to; 
subject of insurance and know what they 


they 


Life Insurance 


Company 


have something good to offer. They 

deserve the attention of all those who 

realize that their death would 
worse to their dear ones and who are willing 
longer without some things and do longer with 
other things in order to make “the home folks” 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


cause embarrassment or 


to do 
some 


safe. 











The Base 


new Pneumatic ba 


The latest great invention for the Game 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others it does not go soft ot 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a 
new ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft — they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came 
in and mail it to us with goc. Back will 
come your ball, good as new, with a new 
cover, postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Base Ball 


That's the name of a book we want to send you, free 
It tells all about all kinds of base balls; why the best old- 
style ball must go soft and punky after a few innings 
why the Pneumatic cas’? lose its life—how we water 
proof it just under the leather cover —how the leather 
cover is the only thing about the Pneumatic to wear 
out— why the Pneumatic always plays like the best 
old-style balls play when they are new. 

rhe Pneumatic Ball is the first great improvement in 
base balls in years—has consistent playing qualities 
that suit the modern game toa tee 

All about it in the book. Write for it today. See 
what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the Cleveland 
Americans, has to say about it. Write for it today 
rhis book is of vital interest to every lover of the 
national game. 

Your original Pneumati Base Ball will « ost you $1.25 
at dealer's w of us direct by mz if you are not 
readily supplied. Thereafter you eof rve a new high- 
est grade ball by paying 40c for a new cover. But 
write for the book — quick, before the season is on 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Ball Dept., 1101E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 











to the laundry? 


SENIOR 


A Good Style 
ir well knowg \ araity, 


eal satistaction in its ton 


’ He hugher than 

sty lish arfyrarance. 
ht and tong weal | 

Cdtise-Coon Collars are détter 4 

stral my The 


ilustration will prove longer wear 


mstructed to stand laundry 

test suggested \pv the 
nore [or your Tmnones 
Buy beabers lt t upped. we w hil your 


A Prquse 
Troy. N.Y. 


Coon & Co., Dept 


Corhss, 


DEAFNESS 


“The Morley Phone” 


A miniat . Tele- 
phone f 


ers 
Over fifty thousand 
g instant relief from 
afness and hea pises 


There are but few — of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South iéth Street, Philadelphia 
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TTT) 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —~ ritten wi ith only mine characters. No 
] led lines "'—no “ shading”— no “ word- 

Id notes.” Speedy, system that can 

a a ae 30 days of home study, izing spare time. For 
lescriptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 





No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
sowed. 


DATENTS 


Franklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. < 


Write for 
5 Gwide. a 


: 
>| 
neti) : 
: 
- 








If it 

isn’t 

an 
Eastman 
it 

isn’t 

a 


KODAK 


Development is at your convenience, when you use the 


KODAK TANK 


It’s all by daylight, as simple as “pressing the button,’’ and the experts say that it gives better 
results than the dark-room method. 


KODAK Tank Developer, $2.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50 


the new Kodaks i the Daylight Method of ° 
Development. Free at dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 








